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Vear, $3; in advance, $3.50. 


Price, Single Cepies, 6 cts. 


Supplementary Reading for Schools. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe. 


EDITED BY MRS. FARRAR, 
Price, 50 cents net, 


In the original jRobinson Crusoe, the story is of a 
profane, ill-educated runaway apprentice of the 17th 
century, consistently carried out with profanity and 
vulgarity, and adapted to just such readers. 

Fifty years or more ago, Mrs. Eliza Ware Farrar, ap- 
preciating the fascination of the story, was led to re- 
write it in the interest of industry, perseverance, resig- 
nation to the will of God, and other good and noble 
qualities; and so presented the public with a pure book 
which captivates alike the old and young. 

It is the story by which the most of those who are in 
mature life were fascinated in their younger days. It 
is delightfally adapted for supplementary reading, and 
is largely used in many schools.. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF POETRY. 
Selected and arranged by Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 
A collection of the best short and easy poems for 
reading and recitation in schools and families. In 
three parts, bound in paper, 20 cents met each. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3, in one volume, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 75 cents net. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By THomMas WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. Deslgned for home reading 
Te use of schools. With over 100 illustrations, 

.20 net, 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
~ . 8. 12 full-page illustrations, School 
tion, 50 cents net. 


Heroes of History. 


By GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
6 Volumes, Illustrated, comprising 


VASCO DA GAMA—His Voyages and Conquests, 
PIZARBO—His Adventures and Conquests, 
MAGE LLAN—The First Voyage Round the World. 
MARCO POLO—His Travels and Adventures. 
RALEIGH —His Voyages and Adventures, 
DRAK E—The Sea-King of Devon. 

Any volume sold separately. Illustrated. Per vol. 
net, $1.00. 


Rav. Dr. Alex. McKenzie, of the First Church of 
Cambridge, ee to this ever-recurring question, 
“ What can a Teacher of a Class of Boys do in the 
way of an offset to the pernicious effects of their read- 
ing The New York Weekly, The New York Boys, and 
similar papers?’’ He says: 

“A bright boy can read ‘ Towle’s Heroes of History’ 
and find pleasure and profit in them.” 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO 
LIVE ON THE ROUND BALL THAT 
FLOATS IN THE AIR. By Miss JANE 
ANDREWS. Illustrated. School edition, 50 cts. net. 


EACH AND ALL; or, How Seven Little Sisters 
Proved their Sisterhood. By Miss JANE ANDREWS. 
Illustrated. School Edition, 50 cents net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAVWS. For Young Folks 
at School and at Home. By Miss JANE ANDREWS, 
author of “‘ Seven Little Sisters,” “ Each and All,” 
ete. Price, each 12 cents net. Comprising— 

1. United States. 3. Asia. 

2 4. Africa, 


. Australia and the Isles of the Sea. 
6. The Commerce of the World. 


Ge If sent by mail, ten per cent. of the 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


net price to be added. 
Publishers, BOSTON. 


Supplementary Readers. 


Introductory. Exchange 


15 cts. 10 cts. 


Mionroes New Primer, 
Mionroe’s Advanced First Reader, 
Mionroe’s Advanced Second Reader, - 30 20 “ 
Mionroe’s Advanced Third Reader [in Press], 42 ‘ 25 “ 


Monroe’s Readers have been for the past eight years the leading 
series before the public, and it is no exaggeration to say that they are almost 
unanimously acknowledged, by disinterested parties, to be the best series pub- 
lished. After so long an experience with these books, we frankly say that we 
do not know how to improve upon the original series as text-books from which to 
teach reading. 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower 
grades and classes, and to meet this demand Monroe’s Advanced or 
supplementary Readers have been prepared by Mrs Lewis B. Monrox, 
who-wrote the lower books of the original series. 

In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent im- 
provements in typography and engraving; the best artists, such as FreEDERICKS, 
NORTHAM, WHITE, SCHELL, SHEPPARD, CARy, etc., have been engaged, and it is be- 
lieved that no handsomer school-books have ever been issued. 

Seript Lessons have been largely introduced, and the greatest care 
has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters, such as are 
given in the most carefully prepared copy-books. The different books of the 
series contain many other new features, the advantages of which will be apparent 
on examination. 


Iq Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Intro- 
duction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond St.: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. C. MOCLINTOCK Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 


Philadelphia 


ce Seud for a Copy of 
PEAVEY’S MANUAL 


INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY. 


It is highly endorsed by many Teachers as an “ excel- 
lent and timely book.” (See notice in Journal, Sept. 28.) 
Sent on receipt of retail price, 50 cts.; Introduction 


price, 35 cts, RICHMOND BACKUS & CO., 


391 d DerroitT, MIcH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. BROWN will make engagements with Colleges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a FoLt CouRSE OF 12 LEOTURES; for a PARTIAL 
COURSE OF 4 LECTURES; or for his Popular Lecture, 
“A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, Ma4ss., 

Or, ALDINE HOTEL, PHILA. 382 


‘New England Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


WALTER SMITH, Princi 
Fall Term opens Sept. i4th, 1882. ’ — 
383 m (1) 


For circulars address E, TOURJEE. 
ARDS Send two 3-ct. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
« JR., BROOKLYN, N.Y., for a new set ele- 
gant Chromo Cards and Catalogues of Latest De- 
sign for Fall and Winter. 389 m 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruction | 


is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (opeeps for expense of material 
and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M.,, 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist 8t., PHILA. 


MORE 
NEW 
BOOKS. 


TRANSLATION OF BEOWULF, An Anglo-Saxon 
Poem; and THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG. 
Translated by James M. Garnett, M.A.,,.LL.D. With fac- 
simile of the unique manuscript in the British Museum. 
Cotton, Vitellius A X VY. Price, $1.00. 


Reader’s Cuide to English History. 
By W. F. Allen, Prof. in the University of Wisconsin. 


A Classified Guide to Good Reading in the field of English 
History, — histories, biographies, essays, poems, and fictions, 


arranged by reigns. Price, 25c. 


Geography of the Ancient World. 


A Compendium for the use of Schools, to accompany 
“Ginn & Heath’s Classical Atlas.” By William F, Allen, 
A.M., Professor of Latin in the University of Wisconsin. 


These lessons are designed to bring the leading epochs and 
events of Ancient History into connection with the geog- 
raphy of the ancient world. At certain points brief sug- 
gestions to teachers are added, to assist in the work of the 
class-room. The above Compendium will be bound in both 
editions of the Classical Atlas. Price in separate form, 10c. 


iw Sent on receipt of the annexed price. 


GINN, HEATH & CoO., Publishers, 


13 Tremont Place, BOSTON. 


180 Wabash Avenue, CHI 70, 
4 Bond st., NEW YORK. ec, CAGO 


PRIZES 


SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


$1000 


Will be awarded in 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with 


Pupils of all the public and private schools and art schools in the 
United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 


PRIZES 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


American. 
Graphite 
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PIKE & CO. Brain and Food. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
OPTICIANS, Vitalized Phos-phites. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
928 Broadway, N. Y., 
) | ’ Manufacturers of Fine | IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION: RELIEVES LAs. 
srTUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; 
| ASTRONOMICAL AND LANDSCAPE pycrrEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 


fits, with every description of GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


TELESCO PES, IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 


OPTICAL and —_ 
METEOROLOGICAL Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses, It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest,and sleep. It gives a better disposition 


INSTRUMENTS. 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


Illustrated, condensed list Spectacles ani Eye Clas$es 
of 24 pages free. : Sun Pebbles of the finest sets: $4 pair. Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 


or Kuss ee of 156 pages Send stamp for our 116- ‘page illustrated Cat- 
alogue of all Optical Instruments, as well as For sale or by mail, @1. F. CROSBY 664 666 Sixth Ave., Hew York. 


SILK BANNERS 


6 Barclay St. Hi. B. BEN J AMIN, Sa J. & R. LAMB, New Yorx 


12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
59 Carmine Street. 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINGC PLATINUM. or ECORATION of DAY and d BUN- 


At greatly reduced prices, 


i i A very lange ot stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Conrepenfienee solicited. DAY SCH 
Te 
G. Ss. W 1866. 
. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Falteon St., New Vork. m proved Phys ical and hem ical A pparatu Ss. time and then have return a FITS}. 
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+ Hi} hn sgar yy for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft-| 371 and Apparatus, Catalogues on application. the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
hel Sa Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully not now receiving acure. Sendat once for a treatise and a 
Catalogue sent for stamp. (317 tf eow L & P LOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 
: wf ° ce. costs you no n ora an w cure you. 
CHEMICA HILOSOPHI Address Dr. WOOT, 183 Pearl Bt., New York. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 
The Autumn,—a tawny Suftana, 
In wealth oriental arrayed, 
Lies a-swoon on the hillside_and sunny savannah, 
Entranced by the glory she made. 


No hues from the palette of Titian 
Could render her garments more rare, 

Nor the shoulders, sun-kissed, in that luminous vision, 
The gleam of her wind-rippled hair! 


The crimsons, that fire, at their bases, 
What purples the hill-shadows hold, 

The dark, splendid glooms of the oak, the light traces 
Of beech, and the birch’s wan gold, 


Are the warp of her beautiful vesture, 
With sunbeams for woof, and it flows 

Like a rainbow dissolved, over woodiand and pasture, 
All bathed in a tender repose. 


Her treasures of purple and amber, 
Rich rubies and esculent gold, 

Wide, under the dome of her blue-fretted chamber, 
Lie scattered with largesse untold. y 


Great emeralds mellowed to nectar, 
Huge cbrysoprase globes for our Feast, 

Dark garnets, in clusters, uncursed by the specter 
That, haunting the wine-cup thou seest, 


Fruit-gems of all hues that can gladden 
The palate, the eye, and the heart, 

In orchards outvieing the groves of Aladdin, 
For the beauty and life they impart. 


Oh, veiling her uttermost splendor, 
And deepening the charm by that veil, 

A soft molten amethyst, dreamy and tender, 
All round her floods mountain and dale. 


’Tis the soul of the Summer, returning 
To comfort the year as it dies; 

’Tis the dream of the earth for its Paradise yearning, 
A visible wraith to our eyes! 


The year, — let it die into glory, 
And leave the rich Autumn a-swoon; 
The vanishing season flings open a doorway 
To splendors unseen at its noon! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Caution —It is so strange that educated men will 
frequently permit themselves to be led aside by the mad 
antics of zealots, or that men who carved out their own 
standing by dint of hard blows and harder knocks should 
permit themselves to be bamboozled by these enthusiasts. 
They know by experience that it is only by labor that 
excellence is reached, and yet they permit themselves 
to be hoodwinked by the pretentious shows of these 
charlatans, place their children under their care, and 
suffer them to grow up in weakness of knowlege. Ed- 
ucation is power to do, to dare, to think, to act. It 


cannot be obtained without hard, unceasing labor. 
Riches of money may come out of the lottery or the 
bucket-shop, but the riches of education never come in 
any other way than by that of work.— The Teacher. 


Cuances 1n Scuoon Supervisron.—Ont of some 
nine hundred principals (Ill.) over four hundred have 
changed places during the last year. Over one-third of 
our graded schools are under different supervision this 
year from what they were last! Our country is a land 
of progress and of change. We are continually thirst- 
ing for something new. The old things are passing 


away with a vengeance. No church wants the same 
pastor more than three years on an average. The 
Methodist pastorate is probably as permanent as that 
of any other denomination, and yet one of its rules is 
no fourth year in one place! It would seem as if the 
teaching profession were organized on the same prin- 
ciple. If our school boards could be brought to see 
how much they lose by letting a man go who is success- 
ful in his work, there would not be half so many 
changes. A teacher just begins to get hold of his work 
by the end of the second or third year. He has hardly 


become fully acquainted with all the possibilities of his 
position. ‘To leave it at such a stage is to lose a large 
portion of his reward, and to deprive the community of 
the advantage of his experience.—JI/. School Journal. 


ConcENTRATION. — It has been stated that pleasure 
in the work is the chief attracting motive to concentra- 
tion. How then can the teacher get his pupils to love 
their work? In the first place, the teacher must love 
the work himself; this implies a thorough mastery of 
the work. Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm; if the 
teacher be thoroughly earnest and enthusiastic, provided 
always that he possess tact and good judgment, his pu- 
pils will not long remain uninterested. The teacher 
can also create an interest on the part of his pupils by 
telling them enough to awaken their curiosity. When 
the wonder of a child is aroused good results are likely 
to follow: the object of his curiosity will probably be 
examined. 

Again, the teacher must not give too much, and must 
not go too fast,—must never give an overdose, and must 
give time to digest. Further, the teacher must lay be- 
fore the child certain facts pointing to a conclusion, and 


allow the child to draw the conclusion. 
doing this himself, instead of having it done for him, 
gains a sense of his own power, — always a pleasurable 
feeling. In this way, too, personal independence is 
fostered.— Canada School Jour. 


Poputar InstiruTEs.—A feature of institute work, 
germane to it, and called for in every part of the State, 
is the awakening of general public interest in the cause 
of education, and directing this awakened interest into 
practical forms of expression or action. Too little has 
been attempted in this direction. The interest of the 
public has been regarded as incidental, rather than or- 
ganic and fundamental. A good move has been made 
this year in the designation of the presidents of the 
normal schools to visit institutes held in the vicinity of 


the schools each represents, and speak to the people as 
well as to the teachers. Massachusetts, even, finds it 
necessary to have a similar practice, and we may safely 
follow her example.— Wis. Journal. 


A CrtizEn’s View. — Our public schools have so de- 
teriorated that in most of our factory villages the chil- 
dren of the more intelligent class of citizens are gener- 
ally sent to private schools. This can, it is appre- 
hended, be entirely obviated by adopting the system 
now in vogue in many of the Western States, which is 
this: Abolish the district system. Let a town com- 
mittee have charge of the school property of the town, 
and provide each district with suitable supplies. Leta 
county superintendent be elected, who shall be paid an 
adequate salary, and who shall devote his whole time to 
the welfare of the school. Let him attend to the grad- 
ing and courses of study in the various schools under 
his charge. Let all teachers in the State be required 
to be examined at least once in three years, and estab- 
lish three grades of certificates for teachers,—first, sec- 
ond, and third, good respectively for three, two, and 
one year, — and provide that neither a second nor third 
grade certificate should be given twice to the same per- 
son. Let the examination for teachers be conducted by 


the county superintendent and a board of three teach- 
ers holding first-class certifiates, once each quarter, at 


the county site, where all applicants for certificates 


The pupil by. 


should be required to present themselves. Let the 
questions propounded to applicants be prepared by 
the State Board of Education, and sent to the superin- 
tendent of each county upon the day preceding each 
quarterly examination. Let the answers be in writing, 
and reject all who fail to give correct answers to 70 per 
centum of the questions asked.— Providence Press. 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


SOME REFORMS SUGGESTED, 


BY A. P. STONE, LL.D. 
Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass, 


The subject of high-school graduation exercises needs 
investigation, for there is a pretty general demand for 
a change, and justly so. It has been the misfortune of 
high schools (and academies, also) to ape the college, in 
its public exercises, as well as in some other things,— 
@ practice brought about by the foolish ambition of 
young principals and teachers fresh from their college 
course, 

The average program of high-school graduation begin- 
ning with a prayer for divine aid, of which many of the 
audience feel the need before they reach the end, con- 


sists of an ambitious salutatory, music (such as is not 
usually taught in the schools), orations, disquisitions, 
poems, class histories, class prophesies, odes, the vale- 
dictory, and the parting hymn; and “speeches by the 
school authorities and distinguished visitors present.” 
Such exercises crown the ordinary high-school course, 
very much as the big hat of the olden time, brought 
down from the attic, crowns the three-year old boy, 
whose head and shoulders disappear under its broad 
dimensions. The character of the program is too pre- 
tentious; it is overdone, and does not represent the real 
work of the school. Such a feature of our public high 
schools is far from satisfactory to the community. Let 
us have a change. 

Shall we have graduation exercises? Certainly; it 
is proper that those who have faithfully completed the 
school course should have public notice taken of the 
fact, under the direction of the school authorities. It 
gives character to the school and its work, and makes 
the closing chapter of the pupil’s school-life a pleasant 
one to recall in after-days. The annual reassembling 
of the patrons and friends of the school serves to keep 
them and the public better acquainted with the schools, 
and helps maintain a healthy interest in education gen- 
erally. 

The extreme length of the program often makes the 
exercises wearisome in the extreme; while the personal 
friends of those who take part will sit through an in- 
fliction of almost any length, the public generally con- 
sider such protracted exercises a great mistake, and 
demand that they shall be briefer. I might men- 
tion several instances of college-ccommencement exer- 
cises, a quarter of a century ago, of such tiresome length 
that no audience of the present day would tolerate 
them. Colleges are making a change, and high schools 
should follow their example. Teachers have pandered 
to the vanity of pupils and of their parents altogether 
too much, thereby greatly extending the program, and 
inflicting upon the audiences many very commonplace 
and tame performances. Eight or ten persons should 
be considered a large number to participate in gradua- 
tion exercises. Three might do very well, but perhaps 
five or six might be better. An ability to write, and 
to read or speak, should always be taken into account 
in making the selection. 

The character of the pupils’ essays should show the 
amount of training, not cramming, done in the school. 
When such exercises, all told, can be brought to a close 
in an hour and a half, or an hour and three-quarters 
from their beginning, high-school graduation will be. 
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more sensible and less of a show and sham; will leave a 
healthier impression upon the minds and character of 
the pupils, and in every way be more satisfactory to the 
public. 

Some things incidentally connected with high-school 
graduation exercises call loudly for reform, and we might 
especially mention the prevailing extravagance in dress, 
class-jewelry, and graduation parties, which are a heavy 
tax upon the poor; and not a few pupils withdraw from 
school before the completion of their course, either 
because they cannot meet the expense, or do not wish 
to be thought “mean” by their associates more favored 
in the possession of means for such display. In a 
public school, where no social distinctions should be 
cultivated, such practices should be effectually checked. 
To those who think such matters are beyond the con- 
trol of the school authorities, may be commended the 
example of a school committee who, on one occasion, 
called the senior class together and told them that, un- 
less such extravagance was stopped, they would, some 
day, upon returning from school, find their diplomas 
at their homes, and that would be the end of their 


course. The evil was soon abated. 


ARE HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION EXERCISES BEN- 
EFICIAL ? 


BY H. WHITTEMORE, 
Supt. of Schools, Westboro, Mass, 


Modern school-teaching deals, or ought to deal, with 
the three natures or personalities of a man,—the moral, 
mental or intellectual, and the physical; and no teacher 
or superintendent of schools entirely fills his position 
who does not study and attempt to improve everything 
bearing upon them. A teacher may be forbidden by 
the statute to comment upon the Scripture which he 
reads, yet he can look to, and control, in a great meas- 
ure, a pupil’s surroundings in their relation to his moral 
nature; and he can present a fair example of a manly 
and moral character for their consideration. We, as 
superintendents of schools, can use the power that lies 
in our hands to stay anything the tendency of which is 
debasing. There may not be a sufficiently large play- 
ground for our pupils, nor any apparatus to develop 
them physically under our own roof, but this will not 
free us from the obligation we are under to assist them 
to maintain good health. We have, then, no moral 
right to neglect our charges in any of these particulars. 

To me there is no one thing in all the economy of 
school management that bears so directly and forcibly 
upon these three personalities, and no one thing in 
which they are so degraded as in high-school graduating 
exercises. The recess has, of late, been attracting a 
good deal of attention in teachers’ conventions and in 
educational journals; yet the recess has an absolutely 
beneficial effect upon a pupil’s mental and physical nat- 
ures, and as it is a broad question whether the recess 
or the street is responsible for the vice and viciousness 
which we find cropping out of our children, it must be 
condemned even on moral grounds with some degree of 
caution. Written examinations are often disapproved ; 
but, if properly conducted, they undoubtedly build up 
his mental and moral natures, and present no debatable 
ground except in their relation to his physical nature. 


We must, therefore, examine this question in connec- 
tion with each of these natures, that we may intelli- 
gently answer Yes or No, to the query,—“ Are high- 
school graduating exercises beneficial?” I shall ex- 
amine very briefly, with your indulgence, some of the 
phases of the physical and mental sides of the question, 
and, somewhat extendedly, its morals. It is the almost 
unanimous testimony of high-school principals that the 
last term of their school-life is nearly all lost to the 
graduating class. Their minds are everywhere but on 
their studies. This might be borne if it affected only 
those whose days ended with graduation; but, if a 
teacher has pupils to prepare for higher schools, it 
constitutes an interference which is dangerous. And 
we judge too often of the intellectual attainments by 
the personal appearance of the graduate, his dress, his 
gesture and voice, ease. of manner, and even assurance 
under the gaze of such an audience as he has never 
faced before, If I have a pupil who happens to strike 


a golden vein of originality in his graduating work, it 
is with the deepest concern for his future ease of mind 
that I allow him to present it. As an indication of the 
mental ability of a pupil, graduating exercises are a sham. 


Need I say anything of that which relates to the 
physical side? Many a class which has left our high 
schools has contained a pupil so broken in health that 
it has been a study of his life to regain it, and whose 
broken health could be traced to studying for first place 
at graduation. These exercises had better be instantly 
and endlessly damned, with no chance for probation, 
than to make one invalid for life. 

I have always been, and am still, a disbeliever in the 
statements of the opponents of high schools,—that they 
are begetting a set of loafers; yet I have recently had 
my faith very much shaken, and, justly or unjustly, I 
have charged this unsettling of my mind,—under the 
head of morals,—to graduating exercises. I have found 
that former pupils are showing an inclination not to go 
to work, or think that it is necessary to apologize to me 
for doing so. Why is this so? I have answered the 
question in this manner: If they had completed their 
school-work quietly, without the least parade; had been 
sent into the world with a simple “God bless you,” and 
had not been brought so prominently before the public, 
this disposition to apologize or to shirk would rarely 
ever be seen or heard of. The inevitable inference is 
that they have a false conception of life, and that this 
part of our school system is responsible for it. I fear 
that the intentional and unintentional contrasts in dress, 
the too-often exclusive distribution of tickets for these 
exercises,—the attendant expense sometimes preventing 
worthy children from finishing their course, — tend 
strongly to increase whatever discontent may be preva- 
lent in a community against its high school. I have 
had one example of the result of this dress-parade which 
forever condemned it for me. 

Any school board which graduates pupils from its 
high school without any assignment of parts according 
to rank, has driven, for them, the first nail in the coffin 
for their ultimate burial; but those who are still com- 
pelled by inexorable custom, or from choice, to follow this 
method, must see, upon mature consideration, how un- 
tenable is their position. This decision of superiority 
in scholarship which is made, is almost always dependent 
upon a difference so small that it appears meanly insig- 
nificant when compared with external things. Yet how 
much more insignificant, and how we stultify ourselves, 
when we put in comparison two intellects, and say that 
one is better than the other by a decimal that the mind 
cannot comprehend ! 

Can any good come from them? You may search 
the catalogue through for the good contained in them,— 
anything which has a tendency to elevate or educate a 
pupil in either of his three-fold natures,—then go through 
it again for those things whose tendency is degenerat- 
ing, and the former will be entirely buried out of sight. 
It will be like Enceladus under Mt. Etna. The road 
leading to them may be paved with good intentions, 
which is damning them with exceedingly faint praise. 

Twenty-five years ago, “exhibitions,” as they were 
called, were quite frequent among high schools. Then 
they were of some advantage; for example, the school 
in which I was a pupil purchased a set of cyclopedias 
through these means, and they were instrumental in 
making the high school popular. How many towns are 
there, with from two to five thousand inhabitants, yearly 
graduating pupils,—expending, in doing so, from $10 to 
$25,— whose schools have no books of reference be- 
yond the merest outline? I know of a town which 
does not, or did not, supply its common schools with 
books from which to hear and assign lessons, and yet 
this town has yearly graduating exercises with a small 
show attached. , Times have changed. Material wealth 
has become so common that schools are not obliged, 
through their own efforts, to provide books of reference 
or apparatus. Still further, the high school does not 
now need to be made popular. There is every evidence 
that it is surely so with the great mass of the people, 
and, if it were not, it never could be made popular by 
graduating exercises: 

I may appear to have stated the case too forcibly, but 
I feel that every minute of every teacher’s time should 
be devoted to making his pupils strong in all things 


which fit them for life’s struggle, and that everything 
which. interferes with this strengthening ought to go 
overboard. Let our pupils understand, when they enter 
the high school, that the only way the world can know 
that they have passed four years there is the manner in 
which they meet all the obligations of the position 
which they hold. Finally, brethren, let ws set our faces 
resolutely toward the right, remembering, — 


‘* Though louder fame attend the martial ruler, 
’Tis greater glory to reform the age.’’ 


HIGH-SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
EXHIBITIONS OF LEGITIMATE SCHOOL WORK. 


BY R. C, METCALF, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Before entering upon any extended discussion of the 
subject of “school exhibitions,” it will be well for us to 
come to some understanding as to what is meant by 
the term. It is very possible that we may not differ to 
any great degree as to the wisdom of having such exhi- 
bitions. Forty years ago we had what was called “exam- 
ination day” at the end of the term, when all the 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, and most of the parents 
were present to witness the closing exercises of the 
school. We can all remember that these closing exer- 
cises consisted largely of contests, between the wise 
men present, over some passage in Young's Night 
Thoughts, or Pope’s Essay on Man, and of long speeches 
from these same wise men after these contests had been 
amicably settled. 

In later days, here in Boston at least, we can remem- 
ber the exhibitions,—three hours in length,—when we 
all went home surfeited with salutatories, valedictories, 
readings, declamations, and long compositions, the plant- 
ing, watering, and a large part of the increase of the 
latter being due to the genius and industry of the 
teacher. 

Instead of these pretentious affairs of which I have 
just spoken, I would have frequent exercises from the 
whole school, which should be at once simple and in 
line with the school-work. The school should be assem- 
bled in the hall at least once a week,—usually the last 
hour,—and the time devoted to exercises in reading, 
recitation, music, gymnastics, etc. It should, and prob- 
ably would, be the “happy hour” of the week, and the 
pupils would separate to their homes with pleasant im- 
pressions left fresh upon their minds. Such hours be- 
come bright, sunshiny spots in the life of many a child, 
and can be seized upon by the skillful teacher to im- 
press some needed lessons when the mind and heart are 
ready and glad to receive them. 

If the work of the hour is divided among the several 
classes, it will not prove a burden toany. These weekly 
or monthly exercises will almost always develop some 
gem in the shape of a recitation or piece of music that 
can be set aside for use at the grand exhibition at the 
end of the year. This grand exhibition, as I have 
termed it, comes at a time when the work of the year 
is done. This is an epoch in the life of the graduate. 
Now he is to pass on to the higher school, and com- 
mence a distinct course of study, or leaving books and 
lessons behind, he commences his business career. It 
is fitting that this event should be marked by some 
public recognition. Parents are proud that their chil- 
dren can stand before the assembled company of friends 
and neighbors and receive from the hands of the school- 
committee some acknowledgment that their school- 
work has been well done. The parent feels glad and 
often well paid for his past sacrifices. But these ex- 
hibitions should not degenerate into showy spectacles 
of fine dresses and of costly flowers. The exercises 
should consist of legitimate school-work ; readings care- 
fully prepared, music which has formed a part of the 
year’s course of study, and compositions from the best 
the graduating class has furnished during the past 
year. 

It is as legitimate that the school should exhibit the 
best products of the year’s school-work as for the farmer 
to proffer the best results of his farm at the annual 
fair. Weare only to guard against exhibiting other 
fruits than those of a well-conducted school. Exercises 
in history, grammar, and arithmetic can be so arranged 
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and conducted that, without being “cut and dried,” 
they will interest even the dullest visitor. 

I claim, in conclusion, that school exhibitions prop- 
erly conducted will help to lift our schools from the 
dead level of uninteresting insipidity to the higher 
plane of intense mental activity. 

School-exercises, whether they consist of examining 
slates or writing compositions, can be so conducted as 
to stir the thought of the dullest, and* such exercises 
furnish the best material for school-exhibitions. When 
our schools are taught by live teachers, and our school- 
work marked out and performed in the interest of utility 
and under the guidance of common sense, there will be 
no occasion for decrying the value of school-exhibitions. 


THE OBJECTS OF SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. — SOME 
IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. 


BY D. H. DANIELS, 
Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass, 


In order to determine whether or not school exhibi- 
tions, as usually conducted, are a wise and an econom- 
ical use of the pupils’ time and energies, it may be well 
to make some inquiries as to the object of such exhibi- 
tions; their relation, if any, to other school work; 
amount of time required for their preparation; time 
and circumstances of holding them; ages of the pupils, 
and the grades which may possibly be profited thereby ; 
cost attending them; and the effect which they are 
likely to produce upon pupils, their parents and friends. 

I assume, at the outset, that it is the theory of the 
superintendents here gathered, whatever their practice 
may be, to so conduct the schools under their charge 
that all pupils, from the time they enter the public 
schools, at five years of age or thereabouts, to the end 
of their school-life, may get the greatest amount of 
good, physically, morally, and intellectually, which it 
is possible for them to obtain under the most favorable 
circumstances; and that it is a wrong to the children, 
and an imposition upon the teachers, to assign all the 
work which can well be done in a limited time, and 
then expect teachers and pupils to redouble their ener- 
gies at a time it may be when both are taxed physically 
and mentally to the utmost to prepare for some side- 
show which often has little or no connection with the 
legitimate work of the public schools. 


And now, briefly, what are some of the advantages, 
and what the disadvantages, attending school exhibi- 
tions? And first as to their object: Ostensibly to 
show the public the progress made, and how much the 
pupils know ; but really to gratify a curiosity so strong 
in some localities as to almost compel the schools to 
turn aside from their legitimate business, and to con- 
tribute to an insatiable desire for sight-seeing. Exhibi- 
tions, as usually conducted, do not show all the classes 
in all their work. I think few, comparatively, take any 
part in the exercises except in some general way. Tis 
true, it gives an opportunity to bring out a few stars 
which shine more or less brilliantly according to their 
native genius, or to the time spent in special drill for 
the occasion, or both. But the larger portion are kept 
in the background, never appearing in declamation, 
composition, or recitation, from the prevalent belief that 
their appearance on the stage would rather detract from 
the otherwise fine display of talents. Exhibitions, so 
far as they reveal any real proficiency in the studies 
pursued, or the true condition of the schools, afford al- 
most no opportunity for an audience to judge. This 
knowlege, if ever obtained, must be acquired in some 
other way, and under some other circumstances. 

But, it may be urged, it gives an opportunity for 
classes, particularly graduating classes, to meet their 


‘ many friends in a public way, giving them an agreeable 


entertainment of an hour or two made up of the usual 
closing exercises, including music, distribution of diplo- 
mas, and speeches; and then bidding adieu to their 
classmates and teachers, shedding a few tears, it may be, 
from genuine grief at the thought of sundering long- 
continued and pleasant ties. Granting all that can well 
bes aid in their favor, I think it must be admitted, that as 
conducted, they rarely, if ever, “carry any convincing 
proof of the real condition of the school, gathered solely 
from the exhibition itself. 

Another important inquiry is, as to the time consumed 


in their preparation. This will vary much in different 
places. It will depend upon the ages of the pupils, 
somewhat upon the teacher, but mainly upon what the 
parents and friends naturally expect. Ordinarily it 
will take from an hour to two hours daily for a month 
previous to the exhibition, for those having an impor- 
tant or prominent part. 

Compositions must be written, corrected, and rewrit- 
ten, it may be, half-a-dozen times. Pieces for declama- 
tion must be selected, committed to memory, and re- 
hearsed many times in order to produce the desired ef- 
fect. Special readings must receive their share of atten- 
tion. Individual pupils must have their topics for reci- 
tation assigned in advance to avoid a possibility of fail- 
ure. Then a few girls will be expected to execute some 
duets on the piano, and the whole school must be thor- 
oughly drilled in singing by the music-teacher ; for an 
exhibition with no songs interspersed would surely be 
a tame affair. And then, when the program is fully de- 
cided upon, there must be two or three rehearsals in the 
order in which the exercises are to occur. Programs 
are to be printed, and by the time all things are in readi- 
ness a vast amount of time and labor has been con- 
sumed; and what is there of real value to show for it ? 
We sometimes hear of pupils breaking down, health be- 
coming impaired, and all because so much hard study is 
required, and so little time is given for rest and recrea- 
tion. I believe, however, that the parents are more re- 
sponsible for the health of the pupils than the schools, 
even with the needless appendage of exhibitions. 


Imprudent eating of sweetmeats, candies, and rich 
cake, excitements of evening entertainments, irregular 
hours of retiring, and perhaps other causes for which 
the schools are in no way responsible, have more influ- 
ence upon health than ordinary school work. 

Then, again, exhibitions are most likely to occur at 
the close of the school year, usually the last of June or 
the first of July. The preparation for them must be 
made during the closing days of the term, when the 
warm weather is setting in, and the pupils are tired 
from a year’s work ; and further, it comes at a time when 
the usual class-examinations are being held, thus tend- 
ing, besides the additional labor imposed, to distract 
the minds of pupils and teachers at a time when they 
are least able to bear it, and addsa needless and useless 
burden to the already sufficiently-taxed mind. And 
now, when all other school work is done, and when 
the pupils ought to be dismissed without any unneces- 
sary excitement, comes the exhibition for which so much 
valuable time and thought has been given. Some are 
looking forward to it with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and dread; others, who are more self-possessed, and it 
may be possessed of a reasonable share of egotism, ex- 
pect to startle the audience with their superior knowl- 
edge and eloquence, while others, perhaps the most reli- 
able and most modest pupils in the school, but not 
blessed with that self-reliance necessary to carry them 
successfully through, positively suffer a mental agony 
almost beyond endurance, at the thought of the ex- 
hibition. 

I have heard it said that exhibitions are a necessity, 
in order to bring pupils out, and to give them confi- 
dence. I do not wish to argue upon that point now. I 
would simply say, I have no sympathy with such senti- 
ments, particularly in their application to the feminine 
portion of our schools. | 

Then, again, these exhibitions are sometimes held in 
the evening, closing,—perhaps, at ten o’clock,—and fol- 
lowed, it may be, by some social entertainment lasting 
till midnight. The latter entertainment, however, it 
should be said, is no part of the school exhibition, but 
grows out of it, and the exhibition is responsible for it. 

Another important point to be considered in deter- 
mining the utility of exhibitions is the cost in money as 
well as time in the homes from which the girls who 
take part in the exercises come. Here lies a most seri- 
ous evil. It is a well-known fact that there are families 
in most towns, who struggle against poverty, denying 
themselves many comforts that they may thereby keep 
their children in the schools, respectably clothed, and 
furnished with all necessary books and other school ma- 
terial; thus enabling their children to obtain an educa- 
tion which will be of more value to them than all the 


earthly possessions they are likely to inherit. As the 


exhibition-day is beheld in the distance, many mothers 
have visions of expense and toil soon to come, for their 
daughters will need new dresses, and all the parapher- 
nalia suitable for the occasion. I have no doubt there 
are real cases of hardship and self-denial. They may 
not come under our personal observation, but they exist 
nevertheless; and I have heard of mothers taking their 
daughters out of school before the closing exercises oc- 
cur, simply because they could not bear the additional 
burden in the way of expense and work incident to the 
exhibition to be held, thus depriving their daughters of 
the pleasure of receiving diplomas and graduating with 
their class. It may be said that girls who cannot bear 
the expense might appear in an ordinary school-dress ; 
but few have the independence for that,—they cannot 
bear the mortification which it would be likely to cause 
them. This is a serious matter, at least it is so to the 
homes affected thereby. 

Then, again, although not necessarily connected with 
exhibitions, there has grown upa custom in some places 
of having class-rings costing $4.00, $5.00, or more, and 
still further of making somewhat costly presents to the 
teachers on leaving school. Now all this, if entirely 
voluntary, and if no one was solicited or expected to 
contribute, would give pleasure to pupils who could af- 
ford it. But, as I have before said, there are families 
who have not the money which they feel can be spared 
for either of the above purposes. Some school commit- 
tees have wisely voted not to allow any subscriptions to 
be taken in the schools, and this has tended in a meas- 
ure to check a practice which was once so common. 


If school exhibitions must be held, and are to be con- 
sidered a necessary part of the school system, then I 
would say that they should be so recognized in the 
courses of study, and time should be given for a proper 
preparation without distracting the minds of pupils 
from other school-work, by trying to do both at the 
same time; and then I would not make it compulsory, 
but let it be optional with parents and pupils, so that 
no disgrace would attach to anybody who might decline 
to take part in these public exercises. 

Lest it might be inferred that I disapprove of all 
kinds of exhibitions connected with the schools, I wish 
to say that I heartily approve of musical festivals in 
which all the schools of suitable grades appear, rich and 
poor, boys and girls alike, and enter heartily one and 
all into the songs which they are accustomed to sing in 
the school-room, to the pleasure and delight of parents 
and friends. This particular phase of exhibitions has 
none of the objectionable features incident to those in 
which separate individuals are required to appear alone 
on the stage. It requires less nerve. 

Now some one will say, that if we take away these 
public days, we shall take away the only days in the 
whole year when friends feel at liberty to go and see 
the schools, and the only day they care to go. It is no 
argument for continuing a very objectionable practice 
in our schools, simply because many never see them 
except on these days. I think some other plan 
might be devised by which the parents would keep up 
their interest in the schools, aud at the same time really 
learn more of their true condition by personal observa- 
tion than they can possibly gather from the ordinary 
exhibitions. 

I may be pardoned for alluding to my own town. 
Formerly exhibitions were held by the schools in the 
Town Hall at the close of the summer term, sometimes 
in the afternoon and sometimes in the evening, and 
preparation for them was made in the manner already 
described. I think the school committee were satisfied 
that the results did not warrant the time and labor 
spent on them, and no public exhibition has been held 
in Brookline, in high or grammar schools, since July, 
1880; and I have heard of no dissatisfaction from any 
source at their discontinuance. In a few instances the 
primary teachers have asked for a public day, and the 
request has been granted. Without giving a general 
notice, the parents have been invited and the exercises 
simple and brief. In these grades little time is re- 
quired for preparation, and the children are less likely 
to be embarrassed than older pupils. 

Can we find a substitute for the ordinary school ex- 
hibitions? I think we can. Pupils should be held to 
do their best every day, and no careless work ought to 
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be accepted by the teacher. Much of the pupils’ daily 
work could be kept in blank-books, always in readiness 
for inspection, not only by the teacher, but by the par- 
ents and any one else who might be sufficiently inter- 
ested in school-work to desire an examination. And if 
parents and other friends wish to know the real condi- 
tion and become acquainted with all the inner workings 
of a school, more reliable information can be obtained 
in this way by a few visits to the school-room than can 
be gained by attending exhibitions, so called. This 
plan would save all special preparation for a show-day, 
and encourage thoroughness rather than superficiality 
in every-day work, as the schools would be judged by 
their real merits rather than by any inference drawn 
from an exhibition. And then, with the courses of study 
so arranged that there would be no unusual or dispro- 
portionate strain at any one point or link, but each 
grade doing its own particular work thoroughly, day by 
day, week in and week out, and all grades being prop- 
erly adjusted to each other, we should have one com- 
plete and harmonious whole. 


SOWING THE SEED. 


BY FLORA J. FROST, MINNESOTA. 
Out of the school-room with tired feet 
She passed as the evening shadows fell, 
Thin, pale, and worn. Ab, me! sighed she, 
Can any one tell of the trials rare 
That every teacher is called to bear ? 


'From early morn till dewy eve 
She treads the mill of ceaseless care, 
Ofttimes so weary she pauses to think,— 
Am I sewing the seed with patient care ? 


Do I trust in God to care for the germ, 
To rear the plant that I know not how ? 

If I follow him closely while sowing the seed, 
He will bless in His harvest the after-years. 


Ah, yes, weary one, He is saying to thee, 
Be patient, be calm, be firm, be true. 

He will water the seed with His loving hand 
And cause it to bloom in His garden anew. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES.— FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(X.) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS, 


The school-building in a certain city ward had been 
given up one day for voting purposes. The excitement 
of a hotly-contested election had been felt in every home, 
and the children in the street had “taken sides,” choosing 
“their man” with true political consistency, because 
some “other fellow” said so. The next morning it 
occurred to one of the teachers of a bright class of boys 
from ten to twelve years to test their real knowledge of 
the event, feeling that it was the first time since the 
beginning that she could safely touch the subject with- 
out incurring the censure of “meddling in politics.” 
The boys knew that they had had a holiday, and their 
room bore sad evidence that it had been used for voting, 
but, after that, nothing was clear. In the medley of 
their answers it was discovered that a governor had 
been elected, that he was going to Congress, that he 
was to live in the State Huuse and make laws, that he 
would ring the bell on “one-session” days, and that he 
rode on horseback with the soldiers. As to the length 
of his term of office there was a complete vacuum of 
ideas. One little boy hit better than he knew by say- 
ing, “As long as he could get votes.” 

And this in a republic, where every boy is told that 
he can be president, governor, etc., as he prefers, and 
in a State where this event is of annual occurrence! If 
these answers seem an exaggeration to any, try to get 
from such a class the cause of a 4th-of-July celebration, 
and be glad that no foreigner is there to witness your 
success. The independence which they illustrate from 
one midnight to another of that memorable holiday 
may be in the direct line of succession from the “ Dec- 
laration ” spirit of 1775, but little do they know about 
it, or at what a fearful cost that spirit gained its liberty. 

We take too much for granted in the supposition that 
our children understand the significance of the annually 
recurring holidays. The meaning of Christmas is better 
known, but it is owing to Sunday-school teaching. But 
if you want to see the transposition and chaotic mingling 
of the beginning and end of a century, ask a class of 
ten years, the meaning of Decoration day. Don’t be 


surprised to learn that Abraham Lincoln beat the 
British, and that our flowery laurels are laid upon the 
graves of Bunker Hill soldiers. It is not to be supposed 
that these children know of the distinction between 
these wars by instinct, but when are they taught these 
things? They only hear them alluded to at home, if at 
all, and must they wait till it becomes a text-book reci- 
tation in history? Supposing that necessity compels a 
boy or girl to leave school before the study of history is 
reached. We have our children only while we see them, 
and are sure of them no longer. Shall not every day’s 
work be done with this underlying fact in mind, and 
shall not the teacher weave in every bit of information 
that opportunity offers? If some intelligent foreigner, 
who had never heard of a republic, could be found, and 
brought to one of our American school-boys of fourteen, 
to ascertain our mode of government, could he get from 
him a clear idea of a national Congress? Could he 
learn either the names or the duties of a President’s 
cabinet? If he should take him to Boston harbor and 
ask him to tell him something of the laws governing 
the arrival and departure of foreign vessels, then to the 
navy-yard for information, and finally to the Custom 
House for the same object, do you think he would go 
back to his own country much wiser? Would he feel, 
at the end of his inquiries, that this boy loved his father- 
land, and appreciated the peculiar excellencies of its 
boasted institutions? The boy might be able to give 
him the solid contents of a cone, and to satisfactorily 
put a pentagon into a circle, but this imaginary visitant 
isn’t after book-information; he wants the commonest 
national facts from an American boy. Can he get 
them ? 

The writer will never forget the blank, half-indignant 

look of a London policeman, when asked the location of 
a street off his regular beat. But American boys are 
not born to a regular groove in life. Nothing in all the 
range of progressive effort is off their beat, and there is 
nothing connected with any department of national 
affairs that is not their legitimate study. One of the 
best ways to teach these neglected subjects is to take 
the newspaper into the school-room. To teach a child 
to read that intelligently, is to give him the power to 
acquire a stock of information that can be given in no 
other way. It would not be an impossible thing to sup- 
pose that teachers might be missionaries unto them- 
selves by this means, also; for if the census of teachers 
who do not read newspapers and educational publica- 
tions could be taken, their number would not only be 
astonishing, but would furnish one reason for the poor, 
routine teaching from which so many schools are suffer- 
ing. 
How to make the newspaper efficient in the school- 
room in the little time that can be given to it, must 
depend wholly upon the tact and ingenuity of the 
teacher. If there is only time to ask for one fact a day 
from yesterday’s paper, half-a-hundred children have 
been set to work hunting for it, and thus a little rill of 
inquiry has been started that will broaden by the con- 
fluent streams that will flow into it from every direction, 
till the strong current of the future river shall sweep 
away the littlenesses of ignorance that dwarf the growth 
of a human soul. 


VARIETIES. 


— Our good deeds rarely cause mtich gossip among our 
neighbors, but our evil ones leap immediately into notoriety. 


— “If Jones undertakes to pull my ears,”’ said a loud-spoken 
young man, ‘‘ he’ll just have his hands full.’”’” Those who 
him looked at his ears and smiled. 
— I would not waste my spring of youth 
In idle dalliance. I would plant rich seeds 


To bloom in my manhood, and bear fruit 
When am old. —J. A. Hillhouse. 


— Aschool-teacher asked, “‘ What bird is large enough to 
carry off aman ?”’’ Nobody knew, but one little girl suggested, 
lark.” And then she explained: ‘‘ Mamma said papa 
weniga't be home until Monday, because he’d gone off ona 
ark. 


— “A paper does no good till it pays.’’ —‘** Look at the 
churches themselves! No church can do any good till it’s on 
a paying basis. So long as a church isin debt it can’t secure 
the best talent for pulpit or choir, aud the members go about 
feeling discouraged and out of heart. It’s just so with a news- 
paper. I say that a newspaper does no good till it pays; it has 
no influence, its motives are always sus , and you’ve 
got to make it pay, by hook or by crook, before you can hope 


rs any good cause with it.” —A Modern Instance : 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


WALKING. 


To walk enjoyably one should always have an object in 
view. The so-called ‘‘ constitutional,’’ taken simply for exer- 
cise, soon becomes tedious. All men, probably, have at some 
time in their lives a fever for dashing off frantically a given 
number of miles in a certain time, imagining that they gain 
thereby a demonstrable amount of health. Added Jears cure 
this infection soon enough, together with the insane notion 
that one must sleep, even in mid-winter, with all the windows 
open. There is no need to preach upon the topic. Those 
who ride the hobby most persistently soon find that there are 
certain by-ways upon which the creature loves toamble; others 
into which even the spur or whip cannot drive him; and still 
others where he trots with a most agonizing motion. 

One’s mind and body should be in perfect sympathy for the 
complete enjoyment of walking, Memory whispers “that 
path by the river is lovely,’’ and presently he is there, listen- 
ing to the ripple on the beach, plucking the yellow plumes of 
the golden-rod, or skimming the surface with flattened pebbles. 
Even Demosthenes, we fancy, ‘‘ skipped’”’ a few of his over 
the water. 

The weather is now so bracing that the dullest wish to walk. 
The naturally agile are stimulated to feats of unwonted gym- 
nastics. When the thermometer stands at forty (the most 
wretched of all temperatures, depressing alike to mind and 
body), a stone-wall is a mere trifle in the way. If the mer- 
cury sinks to thirty-two, and the wind is fresh from the north- 
west, a six-rail fence is a mere bagatelle. Winthrop, who re- 
joiced in October, somewhere says that there is “‘no such 
tipple’? as this autumnal air; it is indeed vivifying, and we 
drink in huge draughts of it as the thirsty traveler does water. 
Generally we walk alone. Solitude is often sweet, but some- 
times by much coaxing we induce a medical man or lawyer, or 
some poor tired slave of the quill toaccompany us. It depends 
entirely upon one’s mind whether a companion is desirable. 
Meditation is best indulged in alone. But when these com- 
rades join us, the savor of ipecac or Russia-leather they carry 
with them we find useful and tonic in restraining youthfal 
enthasiasm., These are often. witty fellows who talk of things 
worth knowing. A mental attrition goes on that is valuable. 
Bat there are reflective moments when a good stick is the best 
of all goodcompany. It has not the power, even if so wickedly 
disposed, of reporting our confidences. 

Walking should be relieved by an occasional rest; not a pos- 
itive stop, perhaps, as that might occasion a bad cold, buta 
quiet saunter. Life itself is a (rapid walk, in which we do not 
always notice the mile-stones. When we do, we often mis- 
read the figures. Still, even life has its quiet periods unmarked 
by anything eventful. In them we pause to gain strength, 
and to descry, maybe, the distant goal to which we are tend- 
ing. Alas! for us, if we can look back with regret only to the 
distant starting-point. W. W. Barvey. 

Providence, R. I., 1882. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
TIME OF HOLDING STATE AND TERRITORIAL ELECTIONS, 


Statesand Ter. Capitals, Majority 1880. — Time of Election. 

Alabama, Montgomery, 33.802 D. ist Monday, Aug. 
Arizona Ter. Tucson, Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Arkansas, Little Rock, 18.828 D. ist Tuesday, Bept. 
California, Sacramento, 144D. Tue. after ist. Mon., Nov. 
Colorada, Denver, 2.803 R. ist Tuesday, Oct. 
Connecticut, Hartford, 2.656 R. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Dakota Ter., Yankton, Tue. after Ist Mon., Nov. 
Delaware, Dover, 1.032 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Florida, Tallahassee, 4401 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Georgia, Atlanta, 48.321 D. ist Wednesday, Oct. 
Idaho Ter., Boise City, Tue. after lat Mon., Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield, 40.397 R. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 6.642 R. 2d Tuesday, Oct. 
Indian Ter., Tahlequah, Tue. after lst Mon., Nov’ 
Iowa, Des Moines, 78.082 R. 2d Tuesday, Oct. 
Kansas, Topeka, 61.570 R. Tue. after ist, Mon., Nov. 
Kentucky, Frankfort, 43.449 D. 1st Monday, Aug. 
Louisiana, New Orleans, 33.419 D. ist Monday, Nov. 
Maine, Augusta, 8.868 R. 2d M.,even yrs. bien.Sept. 
Maryland, Annapolis, 16.161 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Massachusetts, Boston, 53.245 R. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov, 
Michigan, Lansing, 53.744 R. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, 40.588 R. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov, 
Mississippi, Jackson, 40.896 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Missouri, Jefferson City, 55.002 D. Tne. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Montana Ter., Helena, Tue. after Ist Mon., Nov. 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 26.456 R. Tue. after lst Mon., Nov. 
Nevada, Carson City, 741 D. Tue. arter ist Mon., Nov. 
New Hampshire, Concord, 4.080 R. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
New Jersey, Trenton, 2.010 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
N. Mexico Ter., Santa Fe, Tue, after Ist Mon., Nov. 
New York, Albany, 21.033 R. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
North Carolina, Raleigh, 8.326 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Ohio, Columbus, 84.227 R. 2d Tuesday, ‘ Oct. 
Oregon, Salem, 668 R. ist Monday, June. 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 37.276 R. Tue. after lst Mon., Nov. 
Rhode Island, Newp’t& Prov., 7.416 ist Wednesday, April. 
South Carolina, Columbia, 53.270 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Tennessee, Nashville, 31.621 D, Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Texas, Austin, 93.570 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Utah Ter., Salt Lake City, Mormon. ist Monday, Aug. 
Vermont, Montpelier, 27.251 R. ist Tuesday, Sept. 
Virginia, Richmond, 44.556 D. Tue. after ist Mon., Nov. 
Washington T., Olympia, Tue, after lst Mon., Nov. 
West Virginia, Wheeling, 11.148 R. 2d Toesday, Oct. 
Wisconsin, Madison, 29.743 R. Tus. after ist Mon,, Nov. 
Wyoming Ter., Cheyenne, Tue. after lat Mon., Nov. 


— Arnold’s Political Handbook. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


@ Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE WITCH- HAZEL. 


In THE JOURNAL, Oct. 26, W. W. Bailey, in his article on 
‘* Witch-Hazel,”’ refers to its use as a divining-rod in seeking for 
hidden treasures. He further states that he does not know 
why it is called ‘‘ witch’’-hazel. Johnson’s Encyclopedia says 
it is so called because it is used as a divining-rod. 

It is alse claimed for the witch-hazel that it possesses the 
curious property of indicating the locality of water in places 
where there are no outward signs of any. For instance: A 
farmer living between this city and Hooksett had a piece of 
pasture-land on which were no indications of water. He was 
obliged to drive his cattle some distance to get water, when 
using this pasture. This caused him so much trouble that he 
resolved to try the witch-hazel rod. A man holding this rod 
in his hand spent some time in walking over the ground, and 
at last, came to a spot where the rod made a sudden dip toward 
the ground. 

**If you dig here,’’ said the man, “ you will find water.’’ 
Digging was commenced, and at a depth of less than six feet, 
water was found in abundance. This story was told me by an 
eye-witness, a reliable man whose farm joined the one where 
the water was found. 

I know that the witch-hazel is employed for this purpose, to 
some extent, in some of the other States. S. 

Manchester, N. H., Oct. 30, 1882. 


A SCHOOL SCENE FROM MARSTON. 


“Possibly the following scene from Marston’s What You Will, may be 
interesting to our readers, as a realistic picture of the practical methods 
rinted in 1607. Shakespeare has given 


ut I do not remember any exact parallel 
to this scene in the dramatists of the time. It is not referred to, P'think, 
in Barnard’s English Pedagogy. I have somewhat shortened it. 

Yours, etc., G. C. MACAULAY. 


ofthe time. The play was tirst 
us schoolmasters more than one, 


Batrtus, Nous, Suip, NATHANIEL, and HOLIFERNES (school- 
boys), sitting with books in their hands. Enter PEDAGOGUE. 


All.—Salve magister. 

Ped.—Salve pueri, estote salvi, vos salvere exopto, vobis 
salutem. Batte, mi fili, mi Batte! 

Bat.—Quid vis ? 

Ped.—Stand forth. Repeat your lesson without book. 
 Bat.—A noun is the name of a thing that:may be seen, felt, 
heard, or understood. 

Ped.—Good boy! On, on. 

Bat.—Of nouns some be substantives, and some be... . 
substantives. 


Ped.—Adjectives. 
Bat. — Adjectives. A noun substantive either is proper to 
the thing it betokeneth—— 


Ped.—Well, to numbers. 

Bat.—In nouns be two numbers, the singular and the plural. 
The singular number speaketh of one, — as lapis, a stone; the 
plural speaketh of more than one,—as lapides, stones. 

Ped. — Good child! Proceed to the cases, Nous. 
next, Nous. Where’s your lesson, Nous ? 

Nous.—I am in a verb, forsooth. 

Ped.—Say on, forsooth. Say, say. 

Nous. — A verb is a part of speech declined with mood and 
tense, and betokeneth doing,—as amo, I love. 

Ped.—How many kinds of verbs are there ? 

Nous.—Two; personal and impersonal. 

Ped,.—Of verbs personal, how many kinds ? 

Nous.—Five,—active, passive, neuter, deponent, and common. 
A verb active, endeth in 0, and betokeneth to do, — as amo, I 
love; and by putting r it may be a passive,—as amor, I am loved. 

Ped.—Very good, child! Now learn to know the deponent 
and common. Say you, Slip. 

Slip.—Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea linguae. 

Ped.—What part of speech is lingua? Inflecte, inflecte. 

Slip.—Singulariter nominativo haec lingua. 

Ped.—Why is lingua the feminine gender ? 

Slip.—Forsooth, because it is the feminine gender. 

Ped. — Ha! thou ass! thou dolt! idem per idem, mark it. 
Lingua is declined with haec, the feminine, because it is a 
household stuff, particularly belonging, and most commonly 
resident under the roof of women’s mouth. Come on, you 
Nathaniel, say you next. Not too fast. Say. 

Nath.—Mascula dicuntur monosyllaba nomina quaedam. 

Ped.—Faster, faster. 

Nath. — Ut sal, sol, ren et splen. Car, ser, vir, vas vadis, 

as, mas, 
Bes, cres, praes et pes, glis gliris habens genetivo, 
Mos, flos, ros et Tros, muns, dens, pons, mons. 

Ped. — Rup, tup, snup, slup, bor, hor, cor, mor. Holla! 
holla! you Holifernes, put him down. Wipe your nose. Fie! 
on your sleeve ? Where’s the muckender your grandmother 
gave you? Well, say on; say on. 

Hol.—As in praesenti perfectum format in—in—in— 

Ped.—In what, sir ? 

Hol.—Perfectum format in what, sir. 

Ped.—In what, sir? In avi. 

Hoi.—In what sir, in avi. Ut no, naa, navi, vocito, vocitas, 
voci—voci—voci— 

Ped.—Voci——  What’s next ? 

Hol.—Voci what’s next. 


Say you 


Ped. — Why, thou ungracious child! thou simple animal! 
thou barnacle! Nous, snare him; take himup. An you were 
my father, you should up. 

Hol. — O Lord, now! for God’s sake, let me go out. Hark 
you, master! my grandmother entreats you to come to dinner 
to-morrow morning. 

Ped.—I say, untruss. Take him up, Nous. 

Hol.—This once,—this once,—an I do so any more—— 

Ped.—I say, hold him up! 

Hol.—Ha, sweet! honey-sweet master! 

Ped.—Sans tricks, delays, demurrers, procrastinations, or re- 
tardations, mount him! mount him! 


Note.—HOLIFERNEs is reprieved by the lucky entrance of some stran- 
gers, who intercede for him, and a holiday is asked and granted for the 
school in all due form.—Journal of Education, England. 


IN BEHALF OF A TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


We have in our Teachers’ Professional Library, located in 
the Appleton Street School-building, some 500 volumes, and 
among them bound volumes of all the publications of the New- 
England Publishing Co., but we need the following books to 
complete our reports, ete.: 4 volumes of National Teachers’ 
Association, for the years 1860, ’64, ’68, and ’69. 16 Massa- 
chusetts Reports of Board of Education, Ist to 14th reports in- 
clusive, and reports 24th and 26th. 3 Reports of the U. S. 
Commissioner, for the years 1872, ’76, and ’77. 

Also, Edward Everett’s Importance of Practical Education, 
Logan’s School Management, Emerson’s School and School- 
master, Russell’s Normal Training. 

Whoever will inform the undersigned where any or all of 
these books can be purchased, will confer a great favor. 

Holyoke, Mass., Oct. 30, 1882. H. B. LAWRENCE, 


MAUD MULLER: HOW PRONOUNCED. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes as follows: 
Perhaps some of your literary readers can enlighten me on the 
following,—the proper pronunciation of the name of Whittier’s 
heroine, Maud Miiller. When I was a little fellow and first 
came across the word, I pronounced it phonetically, of course, 
Mul-ler. Well, shortly after, I heard a literary gentleman,—a 
judge, too,—read the poem at an evening gathering, and I no- 
ticed particularly he pronounced it Mi-ler, I made a note of 


it, and carried that pronounciation with confidence for a long 
time, until one day in high school the teacher informed us 
that the proper pronunciation of that name was ‘‘ Mwé-ler.’’ 
So [changed my colors again, and sailed under Mwéler for 
quite a while, until one day I got into conversation with a 
young physician, a good German student. ‘Oh, yes,’’ said 
he, ** I can tell you how to pronounce that name. Whenever 
you see a German word with two dots over the letter u, it is 
always pronounced as if immediately followed by an r, thus: 
** Murl-er,—Maud Murler.’’ By this time I had lost all confi- 
dence in every one, and dedided to let the young lady severely 
alone, but the other day I happened to run across a German 
fresh from the old country, and I said to him: ‘‘ Do you have 
any people in your land called Muller? M-u-l-l-e-r?”’ 
** Oh, yes, plenty.’ ‘* Well, what do you call them, — how do 
you pronounce it?’’ ‘* Miller,’’ said he, ‘it’s a very com- 
mon name,—*‘ Miller.’’’ I thanked him and left; and now if 
there is another way in which that word can be pronounced I 
should like to hear it. I am honestly seeking for information. 


W. 


ECLIPSES. 


The department known as “ Eclipses”’ has been discontin- 
ued since July, and, as a result, many of our readers are ask- 
ing if it will not be resumed in January. That depends en- 
tirely on the wishes of our constituents. If they say ‘“‘re- 
sume,’’ we shall. A postal-card will tell the story. What say 


our readers ?—ED. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 259. Would not such a sentence as ‘‘I will do no more 
work than I can help”’ be better written, ‘‘I will do no more 
work than I cannot help” ? * 

Ans.—The first form is common, but not proper, for the rea- 
son that help is used in the sense of prevent or avoid. Better 


say, ‘‘I will do no more work than I am obliged to.”’ 


No. 260. What was the family-name of the Prince Consort, 
husband of Queen Victoria ? 

Medway, Mass. G. H. R. 

Ans.—Albert Francis Augustus Charles Emmanuel, prince 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and son of Duke Ernest I. He was 


born 1819; married Queen Victoria, 1840; died, 1861. 
No. 261. Where can I ase a complete almanac ? 
That which instigates the question is this: A class in the high 


school are studying astronomy, and they desire to know the 
periods of the fading star Algol. Please inform me of the 


publisher’s name. 

De Graff, Logan Co., O. T. D. Brooks, Supt. 

Ans.—The British Nautical Almanac, published in London 
since 1767. A similar French work, entitled Connaissance de 
Temps, has been published in Paris since 1768. One is pub- 
lished in Berlin under the title Zphemeris. The American 
Nautical Almanac has an excellent reputation, and is pub- 
lished annually by the U. S. Navy Department at Washington. 
It is a large volume, published for the use of the Navy, and 
sold at cost to others. The Astronomical Ephemeris is under 


the charge of Prof. J. H. C. Coffin, LL.D. 


No. 256. No proof needed; the “‘statement’’ quoted is a 
mathemaiical definition, and definitions are not propositions 
requiring proof. C. R. B, 

No. 257. In other words, if 2 were 3, what would 5 be ? 


It would be itself plus one-half of itself; that is, 73g. Ans. 


A New Premium. 


THE LATEST AND BEST! 
FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to THe JOURNAL, 
or New Subscriptions to our Publications, to the amount of 
$12.50, we will send the famous 


WATERBURY WATCH, 


postpaid, to any address in the United States. This watch is 
so well known, as thousands of persons are buying them in 
preference to higher-priced watches, that they need but short 
description here. 

The Watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a 
marvel of simplicity and accuracy. In addition to this, no 
watch is sent from the factory which has not been run six days 
in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The test during 
the six days is a very severe one; all must come up to the 
standard, or be sent back to the work-room. The Waterbury 
Watch is composed of less than one-third the usual number of 
parts in a watch, which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned 
and repaired; hence its low cost. It runs 27 hours with one 
winding, and will wear for years. 

On winding up the Waterbury, the plate turns around, thus 
coiling up the spring. There is no possible danger of over- 
winding or breaking the spring in that way, for, when the 
spring is wound up, a strong stop-motion or rachet catches in 
the case itself and holds everything firm. You may twist off 
the stem, but you cannot break the spring. Moreover, the 
spring is very thin, and therefore less liable to break under 
rough usage. Another advantage is, that the wear is distrib- 
uted on all the working-parts alike. 

In fact, it is a watch for everybody, — one that will do good 
service, wear well, and work well. The cases are of nickel 
silver, and first-class finish. 

Address, concerning this Premium, 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


FROM BNGLAND. 


— ‘Since the Quarterly Journal of Education died an un- 
timely death, nothing in England has takenits place. Snecess- 
ors, not inheritors, we follow after, haud passibus aequis ; but 
a monthly record and review cannot fill the place of a quar- 
terly, and for an educational magazine we must cross the At- 
lantic. Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell’s EpuCATION is published 
at Boston, U.S. A., but may be procured from Mr. Thomas 
Laurie, Stationers’ Hall Court. It is published every two 
months, and the yearly subscription is $4.00, post free. The 
contributors include many of the ablest American professors 
and teachers, and every number we have seen contains strik- 
ing and original articles.’’—Jour. of Ed., London, Oct. 1, 1882. 

FROM MINNESOTA. 


— ‘THE PuBLic SCHOOL, EDUCATION, and THE JOURNAL 
are the best publications upon the subject of education that I 
can find.’’—H. L. Moork, Supt of Schools, Minneapolis. 

FROM KANSAS. 

— ‘*THE JOURNAL stands by common consent at the head 
of educational journalism in this country.’’ — Hon. G. W. 
Hoss, Editor of Educationist, Topeka. 

FROM MICHIGAN. 

— ‘Tue JOURNAL comes to us every week freighted with 
good things which we use.’’ — E. C. THompson, Supt. Schools, 
Albion, Mich. 

— ‘*I consider THE JOURNAL the best paper of the kind 
published.’’—O. C. SEELYE, Supt. of Schools, Owosso, Mich. 
FROM ILLINOIS. 

— ‘*THEr PuBLic SCHOOL finds more favor among our teach- 
ers than any other educational publication that comes here, as 
far as it has been circulated.”’—D. J. Murpuy, Prin. High 
School, Jerseyville, Ill. 

FROM INDIANA. 


— ‘*Send me THE JOURNAL for the ensuing year, as I find 
I need its stimulating influence in my teaching.’’ — W. S. 
ALMOND, Supt, Schools, Vernon, Ind. 

FROM MISSOURI. 

— ‘* Accept many thanks for the Atlantic Portraits. We 
prize them very much. They came through in excellent con- 
dition.”’—J. FAIRBANKS, Co. School Comr., Springfield, Mo. 

FROM OHIO. 


— ‘The Primary TEACHER should be in the hands of 
every teacher and school-officer. — T. N. JoHNsON, Supt., 
Canal Dover, O. 

FROM WISCONSIN. 

— ‘*Regarding the publications of your house, there is no 
question but more stimulating thought is offered in the sev- 
eral publications than in all other educational literature of the 
country.”’—G. 8S. ALBEE, Prest. State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

— ‘* EDUCATION and THE JOURNAL are my favorites, and I 
heartily wish them success.’’—J. O. StEVENS, Supt. Schools, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


— “Please accept my hearty thanks for the fine picture of 
Longfellow which you sent me. It is the one that I should 
choose before any other of the set. As a friend of the younger 
teachers, and of education, I-shall be glad to use my influence 
in favor of your publications, each of which is excellent.’’—L. 
G. P., Westboro. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


LEMONADE. 
Dr. C. C. Olmsted, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘‘I use several 


highly.” 


bottles in my family, annually, as ‘lemonade,’ [I prize it 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The annual report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, about to be issued, will show a surplusin the Postoffice 
Department for the fiscal year of $600,000. —— Over 7,000 im- 
migrants arrived in New York last week. —— Mutilated gold 
certificates are to be redeemed in the same manner as United 
States notes. —— There have been 116 business failures 
throughout the country during the past seven days. —— A. C. 
Soteldo has been acquitted of the charge of murdering his 
brother at the office of the ‘‘ National Republican,’ in Wash- 
ington last February.——The Treasury statement just issued 
shows that the balance of trade stil continues against this 
country. —— Rear-Admiral Charles H. Poor died in Washing- 
ton Sunday night, of apoplexy, aged 73 years. —— The consol- 
idation scheme between the Western Union, American Union, 
and Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Companies, entered into 
January, 1881, has been declared illegal and void by Judge 
Truax of the New York Superior Court. —— Snow, the first of 
the season, fell at Grand Forks (D. T.) on Monday, Oct. 30; 
and on the same day the first general snowstorm of the season 
occurred, in Dakota and Montana. Also, three inches of 
snow fell at Winnipeg (Man.). At the beginning of the week 
the summit of Mount Mansfield (Vt.) had a light covering of 
snow. Mount Katahdin was snow-crowned on the 28th of 
October. There was a snowfall in Halifax (N. S.), and an- 
other in New Brunswick, Nov. 2. —— Reduction of the public 
debt in October, $15,629,180.55. 

Africa.—The reported defeat of the Egyptian false prophet 
is not credited at Cairo, and it is still feared that Khartoum is 
in great danger of falling into his nands. Dr. Schweinfurth 
thinks the belligerent operations in the Soudan will last for 
eighteen months.——The German Government has recognized 
the Bey of Tunis, and the new Bey has appointed a prime 
minister who is favorable to the interests of France.——A con- 
vention recognizing the suzerainty of France over Madagascar 
has been submitted to the Madagracar envoys at Paris. 


Italy.—The elections for members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was held on Sunday last, Oct. 29, and the result was the 
choice of 258 members of the Left, against 193 of all other 
parties. It was the first occasion of voting under universal 
suffrage (so-called), and the proceedings were very orderly; 
but anything that approaches to universal suffrage does not 
yet exist in the Italian Kingdom. 

France.—A dispatch says: ‘‘ Important diplomatic negotia- 
tions are progressing between Russia and France. If France 
accedes to the wishes of Russia in reference to the proposed 
extradition treaty, and limits the protection to be extended to 
political refugees, Russia will support the entire North African 
policy of France, and, more particularly, her policy in regard 
to questions pending in Egypt and Tunis.’’ 

Japan.—Thousands of lives have been lost by the recent 
great floods in the central provinces of Japan, many small 
villages have been swept away, and the destruction of property 
has been immense. 

South America.—It is reported that the preliminaries for 
peace between Chili and Peru have been signed at Lima, and 
it is also said that public opinion in Peru is averse to American 
intervention in the existing difficulties. 


Now is the time for our friends to be active in push- 
ing on the interests of our publications, which are ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be at the head of the list as 
sound exponents of good teaching. Read and act on 


our inducements for obtaining new subscribers. Thanks 
are due our subscribers for their unusually prompt 
attention to the payment of their subscriptions. Ready 
pay is the best evidence of an appreciative mind. 


THE papers in this issue by Superintendents Stone, 
Daniels, Whittemore, and Metcalf, will be read with 
great interest by all who are interested in this important 
phase of school work. Such discussions are practical, 
and the clear enunciation of principals and methods help 
us to understand the true scope and purport of the pub- 
lic school. 


ConsoOLiDATION in educational publications is the 
order of the day. Two weeks ago we announced the 
union of The American Educator with our publications. 
By the card of Prof. Hailmann, president of the Ameri- 
can Froebel Union, and editor of The Messenger, this 
paper, the organ of that important department of educa- 
tional work, and the organ of The New Education as 
illustrated in the labors and writings of Comenius, 
Diesterweg, Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Horace Mann, will 
be united with Tae Pusiic Scuoor on and after Jan. 
1, 1884. Prof. Hailmann will edit two columns a 
month in Tae in the interest of 
kindergarten instruction, and will also be a contributor 
to THE JouRNAL from time to time. 


S. R. WincHELL, Esq., of Chicago, has become the 
New England Agent of D. Appleton & Co., in place of 


A. D. Small, who has accepted the sub-mastership of. 


the Lawrence Grammar School, Boston. Mr. Winchell 
is of New England stock, and was educated in Connec- 
ticut, New York, and at Ann Arbor, Mich. Since 
graduation he has taught successfully in the West, and 
was for many years the editor and publisher of The Ed- 
ucational Weekly of Chicago. He has been in the em- 
ploy of the Appletons for more than a year, and his suc- 
cess elsewhere has had the power to place him in this 
important position. Mr. W. is a man of fine presence, 
of excellent ability, with a business experience of sev- 
eral years. He is well known in educational circles, 
and will be weleomed to New,England as an able repre- 
sentative of this popular house. We predict for Mr. 
Winchell a prosperous career in this new field for his 
enterprise. 


FROM WEEK TO WEEK we shall announce something 
new concerning our plans and writers for 1884. We 
take pleasure in stating that Prof. Geo. H. Martin, of 
Bridgewater, Mass., agent of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts, will commence a series of 
articles on “ First Lessons in Political Science.” Mr. 
Martin is well known as one of the best writers and 
teachers of this important branch of study, and the 
articles will be of such a character that they may be 
used in the school-room. 

Mr. Charles F. King is one of the most successful 
teachers of geography in the Boston Schools, and he 
has consented to write a series of articles, showing the 
best methods now in use in our schools in teaching this 
universal study. Mr. Kingisa good writer and speaker 
as well as teacher, and we can confidently assure our 
readers that he will present a valuable outline of work 
for grammar grades. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall, whose lectures in Boston, as 
reported in THe JOURNAL, gave so much pleasure to 
our readers, has consented to write for us on the line of 
philosophical criticism and discussion. His book-re- 
views in THe JouRNAL and in Epvucarion will es- 
pecially interest those who even have access to other 
leading reviews. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Dr. 
Harris of Concord, Mass., are already at work, and their 
contributions, always valuable, will be made thoroughly 
practical so far as the philosophical bent of their minds 
will allow. Prof. Geo. P. Brown, president of the In- 
diana State Normal School, will write a practical school- 
room article, as he says, once a month in 1884. 

Miss Marion Talbot, A.M., of Boston, the brilliant 
scholar and graduate of Boston University, has been 
‘added to our list of translators of French and Germar. 
rarticles, most valuable to our teachers. The shorter of 


these articles will appear in Taz Journat, the longer 


in Epucation. With the past history of Taz JourNAL 
as the basis of confidence of our patrons, and the addition 
from time to time of the most talented men and women 
in the country to our corps of writers, we feel that the 
value of our publications will continue to increase in 
the estimation of all friends of education. 


NEW- ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 
THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Lecture III. — Education in Persia — An Education 
for the State as a Military Power. 


The lecturer began by contrasting the principle of Persia 
with that of India and China. In Persia we have a new re- 
ligious principle, that of the distinction between good and evil. 
Hence we have a negative power in the divine; for, not good 
alone is supreme, but the good is limited py evil, and both are 
eternal, or at least real and actual in the present world. The 
Hindoo did not acknowledge the reality of evil; it was all 
‘‘maya,’”’ or illusion. The whole world of nature, as well as 
the world of human being, was a dream that exists only in 
human consciousness, and which is to be gotten rid of by 
abstraction and penance and mortification of the flesh. 
When the devotee has tortured and misused his body un- 
til he has benumbed and paralyzed it to a degree that it can- 
not feel or perceive, then heis no longer haunted by the things 
of the world; and they do not any longer flow into his mind 
through his senses, and so he becomes divine, or, like Brahm, 
who has no distinctions whatever, and hence has no conscious- 
ness. For consciousness is a distinction in the ego or me, which 
divides it into subject and object, — J and me, nominative and 
objective cases. The Hindoo will not regard evil as divine, or 
as a part of the highest principle, nor even admit any distinc- 
tion in it; for (he thinks) is not all distinction or division a 
limitation? and is not limitation in God the destruction of 


His infinitude? It will not do, therefore, to think God as a 
this or that, or as not this or that, for that would be to limit 
Him. He must be, therefore, pure unity, without distinction ; 
yes, He must be even above all unity, above all thought. We 
see that the Hindoo cannot permit the ideas of goodness or 
righteousness to be applied to Brahm. 

But the Persian does not hold a similar view. He believes 
that there is Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd), the lord of all good, and 
opposed to him is Ahriman, the lord of all evil. The Persian 
insists on this dualism. Both principles are real; the evil is 
real, and the good is real. Both are in perpetual conflict. 
This religious principle is the cause of the great differences in 
the character of the two peoples. The Persian is an active 
people, making war on surrounding nations, and fighting for 
Ahura-Mazda, and helping him gain the victory over Ahriman. 
The Hindoo believes that evil is only an illusion or dream of 
fallen creatures that have consciousness like man, and that 
Brahm is elevated above all opposition or conflict of good and 
evil, as well as all other conflicts. Hence the Hindoo, in his 
education, cultivates abstract contemplation and meditation, 
and teaches the nugatoriness of all things. The child must be 
taught how to attain blessedness by passivity and repose. No 
active duties, and struggles to overcome nature, to slay wild 
beasts and pests of the earth; but he must be mild and spare 
animal life, even in tigers, serpents, scorpions, and even ver- 
min. The ;Persia neducation fits the youth for a career of 
active warfare against wild beasts and all unclean animals. 
All animals are unclean if they are not useful in extending the 
kingdom of Ahura-Mazda, because the Persian conceives them 
to be in the service of Ahriman and to be inhabited by evil 
spirits. The principle of good and evil originated in the 

rinciple of light and darkness,—a_ pbysical distinction be- 
ng converted into a moral distinction by the great teacher 
Zoroaster. The religion of the Brahmins must have been the 
same as that of the Persians before their migration from the 
high table-lands of Bactria to the Indus Valley in the south- 
east. Buta divergence took place,—the Brahmin thinking 
out a supreme unity that formed the ground of his Vedic gods 
of the sky, while the Persian preserved the distinction and 
held it to be more substantial than the principle of unity. 

Persian education trains the youth to speak the truth. This 
is before all things the fhighest duty, because truth is akin to 
clearness and light, and is, therefore, the mental activity akin 
to Ahura-Mazda. Next to truth-speaking is the practice of 
justice,—for justice treats every one according to his deeds; it 
returns like for like, and thus treats each one’s will as real. 
Truth-speaking is the worship of reality. If events and things 
are only a dream, it is of no consequence to pay so much re- 
spect to them as to be scrupulous of veracity in regard to 
them. Hence the Indian makes monstrous fables about things 
and events, and lets them become the sport of his imagination. 
Thus we see how deep-reaching the religious principle is, and 
how widely different the educations based on two principles 
such as the Hindoo and Persian. 

The Chinese revere the past, and make their education con- 
sist in memorizing with gs oh aor exactness the forms of 
the past,—the maxims of Confucius and Mencius; even the 
vehicle of literature (the —— requires prodigious efforts 
of memory to acquire it. Do not exercise your spontaneity, 
but conform to the past. Be contented in repeating the 
thoughts which were original 2,500 years ago, and make no 
new paths, plan out no new undertakings. The Persian is 
not content with the past. He must assist Ahura-Mazda in 
the great fight with evil, and hence he must hurry to the front. 
All along the frontier (the borderland) rages the conflict. The 
man who is content to remain within the domain already con- 
quered is a craven, and does nothing for the realm of light and 
goodness, but allows the realm of darkness and evil to hold its 
own defiant position. 

Besides truth-speaking and justice and faithfulness to one’s 
pledge, the Persian lays great stress on physical education, or 
gymnastics. The riding on horseback, and the use of the bow 
and arrow, vend sae and the javelin were taught with the 
greatest painstaking. 

The lecturer gave the details, gleaned from various sources, 
in regard to the public instruction of Persian youti in the 
market-places; their practice in hunting and training for war; 
the puidiag-en of the sacred girdle in the fifteenth year; the 
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tedious ceremonies of purification practiced when the Persian 
imagined he had become possessed by evil spirits because he 
had touched a corpse, or some unclean things. He also dwelt 
on the geographical position of the Persian realm. and espe- 
ciaily on the river valley of the ancient Oxus which flowed into 
the Caspian instead of stopping at the sea of Aral as now; the 
wonderful river-basin of the Tigris and Euphrates, so rich in 
historical associations. He alluded to the influence of Per- 
sian doctrine on the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the wor- 
ship of Mithra by the Romans, the reappearance of Persian 
doctrines in Christian heresies, in Gnosticism and Neo-Platon- 
ism. In the study of these far-eastern civilizations we discover 
what throws light on many of our most cherished modern doc- 
trines, and we gain an insight into the modes and methods of 
our own education. 


A NOTABLE DAY FOR THE SOUTH. 


(Communicated to THE JOURNAL.) 


Monday, Oct. 30, was, in many respects, a notable day in 
Nashville, Tenn., city of universities. On that day “ Liv- 
ingstone Hall,” the second of the three great buildings in 
which Fisk University does its good work,-was formally dedi- 
cated to the uses of Christian education. Upon the ample and 
admirably located University grounds two of the buildings are 
completed and occupied,—‘‘ Jubilee Hall,’’ sung into existence 
by the corps of singers who have delighted two continents; 
and ‘‘ Livingstone Hall,’’ built, for the most part, by the mu- 
nificence of that ‘‘ elect lady’’ Mrs. Valeria Stone. A third 
and larger building is to occupy a place between the two. 

It does not signify much to find a list of names upon ordi- 
nary occasions, but it means much to those who can “ discern 
the signs of the time,’’ that white men and black men,—men 
of the West and the East and the North and the South,—met 
on the stage in ‘* Livingstone Hall,’’ or mingled in the audience 
Monday, Oct. 30. I give you some of these names: 

Of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South), there were pres- 
ent Bishop H. N. McTyiere; Dr. A. G. Haygood, president of 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., and manager of the Slater Fund; 
Dr. O, P. Fitzgerald, editor of the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate, official organ of the Southern Methodist Church; Profs. 
Dodd, Lupton, and others of Vanderbilt University; Drs. Left- 
wich, Plummer, and other leading pastors of this church in 
the city. Of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North), Gen. C. 
B. Fisk, of New York; Drs. Braden and Hubbard of the Ten- 
nessee Central College (for colored youth), with others. Of 
the African Methodist Church, Bishop Cain, Campbell, and 
Shorter. The Cumberland Presbyterian was represented by its 
editor, Rev. Dr. Brown. The Baptist College for colored people 
was represented by Profs. Phillips and Tefft. From the other 
side of ‘‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line’”’ (nearly faded out and still 
fading, thank God!), besides Gen. Fisk, were Dr. Shilby, the 
veteran secretary of the American Missionary Association ; 
Rev. Dr. O. H. White, of Connecticut; Dr. J. E. Roy, field 
secretary, now living in Atlanta, Ga.; Prof. Northrop of Yale 
College; a professor from Ann Harbor, whose name I am sorry 
I can’t at this moment recall, with many others. Of course 
President Ware of the Atlanta University was present. I 
should add State Superintendent Crawford, of Tennessee. 

Bishop Cain, —thoroughbred African, —read the opening 
lesson and offered the opening prayer, and did it admirably. 
President Cravath,—a thorough Northerner and Caucassian,— 
read a most interesting historical statement. Then Bishop 
McTyiere,—a thorough Southerner and Caucassian (also late 
of the Confederacy),—made a most felicitous address of wel- 
come, and it was most heartily done. He expressed his delight 
at the progress made. Among other points, he spoke concern- 
ing the fear of ‘‘over-education.” I must give you a para- 
graph here. The bishop said: ‘‘Some alarm has been ex- 
pressed, if not felt, in some quarters concerning the over-edu- 
cation of the negro. I confess myself unable to get the mean- 
ing of that word, over-education. Of wrong education, we 
have specimens among the negroes, and, for the matter of that, 
among the whites, too, North and South. Of no education, 
instances too numerous for the public welfare are to be seen 
everywhere. As to over-education, we have not yet encoun- 
tered that evil among any of the races inhabiting this conti- 
nent, Indeed, if this evil exists at all it is so far ahead that 
we need not stop the train, or even slow up, for fear of a 
catastrophe.”’ 

The Bishop took occasion to express his great satisfaction at 
the choice of a manager by the trustees of the “ Slater Fund.” 

Professor Northrop of Yale College made a wise, finished, 
strong, useful, and Christian address,—one of the best, in 
thought and expression, I ever listened to. He said the right 
things in the right way, and in the right spirit for that time 
and place. The Professor took strong position in favor of na- 


tional aid to and through the States for the work of primary | 


education. He looks to individuals and the church for college 
and university work. Bishop McTyiere indorsed his views on 
these points, as I believe all present did. 

Dr. Haygood and General Fisk closed with short, fervent, 


and much-applauded speeches, expressing their joys and hopes 


on so auspicious a day. 

The “ Jubilees”’ did the singing, and it was of their best,— 
it was ravishing to hear them. Dr. Strieby offered the prayer 
of dedication, and Dr. Fitzgerald pronounced the benediction. 

Fisk University is doing a great an4 good work, as are most 
of the kindred institutions. It was a happy day for the faith- 
ful workers who have toiled so long and well. The faculty 
and the students were radiant. She will pardon this errant 
pencil if 1 say, the face of Mrs. Cravath, so noble and so bright 
as she joyfuliy heard and saw what she had longed for an 

rayed for, makes a picture that will never be forgotten by at 
east one ISITOR. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston, November 6, 1882. 


The Committee on Rules have recommended that the Super- 
visors partially examine the papers of the graduating classes 
each year, and the entire number of any twelve grammar 
schools which they may select; and the Board will probably 
indorse the recommendation. What good is coming out of it 
only a prophet, or the son of a prophet, could tell. For the 
past two or three years it has been the prevailing opinion 
among the members of the Board that children are detained 
in the grammar schools too long. The last annual report but 
one had something to say about it, and the Superintendent has 
made some criticism in that direction in one of his reports. 
If I remember correctly, Dr. Philbrick noticed and criticised 
the same tendency. But here is an order which, so far as it 
will have any influence at all, will tempt the teachers to keep 
out of the upper grade only those who they think will be able 
to pass the examinations which may be made by the super- 
visors. The objectors to the present system of marking say 
that there is no uniform standard. What one teacher consid- 
ers good or excellent, they say, is regarded by another as only 
passable, — possibly not that. This, no doubt, is true; but 
whether or not it is a valid objection to the present system of 
examination, is a question. Each teacher will very likely be 
governed in his standards by the quality of the material which 
he teaches from day to day. It is not to be supposed that the 
school in which the conditions for excellent scholarship are 
wanting will seek to vie with that one which has every circum- 
stance in its favor. Any such attempt would not only be 
unwise, but detrimental in its effects upon the less favored 
school. It seems to me, therefore, that there should be a dif- 
ference in the standards set up. What is good in one school 
would be excellent in another; and what would be favorable 
in one would be considered, and ought to be, a failure in the 
other. And it is very clear to me, too, that the proper and fit- 
test person to set the standard is the principal of the school in 
which the examination is given. Examiners make a great 
mistake when they put the teacher in the rear, and occupy the 
front seats themselves. The conditions essential to success in 
an examination only the teacher himself knows, and any esti- 
mate of the taught which he may make will necessarily be 
nearer the truth than that made by any other party, especially 
if the examination has been a written one. In another way 
this legislation will work injury to the schools: it will lessen 
the number of graduates. The average number of graduates 
from each school has largely increased within the past ten 
years; in some schools it has almost, if not quite, doubled. If 
schools are to be selected for comparison, and the results are 
to be placed before the School Board, teachers will very soon, 
like their predecessors of ten or twenty years ago, be chary of 
the brains which they select for the comparisons which are to 
be made. Of course, I assume that teachers are not perfect, 
that they have certain frailties, passions, which are common 
to weak humanity. But it is possible that the Supervisors 
would so examine and so report that the dangerI anticipate 
from the legislation would be prevented. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


The friends of industrial education ”’ will be pleased with 
the report of the master of the Dwight School concerning an 
experiment which has been going on in his building during 
the past year. It is not very long, and was given to the Board 
last month. This experiment in industrial or manual work 
was begun last January with a class of eighteen pupils. They 
were selected from the-graduating class, and the second, third, 
and fourth classes. School discipline was maintained, and 
each boy was marked on the work done. The report says: 
‘*From the beginning to the close, the school went on with 
unbroken and successful regularity. The teacher was promptly 
on hand, the order was good, the pupils interestea. It was 
delightful to see the eager desire manifested everywhere in the 
room to do the day’s work well. There was no absence, no 
tardiness. On one occasion a count was made, and seventeen 
out of eighteen pupils were found at work at one o’clock, when 
two was the hour for beginning.’’ In its effects upon the 
standing of the boys in the grades from which they were taken, 
the master says: ‘‘ Here and there a complaint was made by 
the teacher of some second-class boy, that he was not doing 
his work well in his own room; but the pupil, in every case, 
was so anxious to remain in the “carpenter’s class’’ that a 
word or two of warning was sufficient to bring his performance 
up to standard again. As far as the first class is concerned, 
no boy fell below the required per cent. for graduation, and 
each boy received his diploma, 


MORE ADVICE. 


The Herald is devoting more or less of its spare time to the 
schools, lately, and thinks children are being educated above 
their sphere; that, in consequence, Jews and Gentiles, servants 
and mistresses are getting fearfully mixed, and everybody is 
dissatisfied. Let me express a hope that it will look in upon 
Brother Page some day, and see his young Democrats and 
aristocrats fitting a tenon to a mortise, and I venture to say 
that afterward the outlook from a Herald point of view will 
not be quite so ominous. 

When I read these dolorous editorials, I wonder how, out of 
the old Teutonic race, there evercame a Milton or a Shakes- 
peare, and why it happens that our dear old State with its 
neighboring sisters are so intelligent and prosperous; while 
Virginia, who once thanked her God that she had neither 
schools nor newspapers, is wondering how she shali pay her 


just and legal debts. I thank the Herald for one thing,—it 
never scolds the teachers; it never indulges in petty flings 
toward the weaker vessels, and lets the stronger ones go scot 
free. Whether its argument is weak or strong, it places the 
responsibility where it belongs,—on legislation, not on those 
who serve. It complains that the course of study is overbur- 
dened. I do not agree with it. I think the subjects are ill- 
arranged, and the teaching too minute,—thorough, if that is 
better,—from over-examination. We have yet to learn in this 
country that the books in use are supposed to be made for the 
children, not the children for the books. The Herald, in its 
editorial of Saturday last, blamed the principals of schools be- 
cause they did not speak right out in meeting; but the educa- 
tional editor of that able sheet has never been there; had he, 
he would have been kinder in hjs criticism. The fact is, the 
true enlighteners of school boards are, or should be, the super. 
intendents. That is their principal function, if they have any- 
To them the teachers should make their suggestions and their 
criticisms. If they are competent, the legislation of the Com- 
mittees will be influenced and shaped by them. I would re- 
spectfully suggest to the Herald that these are the ladies and 
gentlemen who should have strong wills and brave hearts, and 
be wise as well as harmless, FOLKSTONE, 


CONSOLIDATIONS. 


UNION OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


A Carp.—The undersigned has completed arrange- 
ments with the publishers of THE Pusiic ScHooL, 
whereby Zhe American Educator has been merged into 
this journal. He asks all the readers of Zhe Educator 
to give this new journal their hearty and cordial sup- 
port. L. W. APPLEGATE, 

Lockport, Ill., Oct., 1882. 


Editor Applegate, in his valedictory to his readers, 
gives the following reasons for the consolidation with 
THE PuBLIC SCHOOL: 


First: We see no reason why two journals with exactly the same 
design, and each filling its sphere well, should work along as 
competitors, when their united forces might make one better than 
either could be alone. There is an immense detail of work and 
correspondence connected with such a journal, and we see no rea- 
son why we should carry all this burden, without the conveniences 
of larger offices, when consolidation will secure these conveniences 
and save all this time and expense. The New England Publish- 
ing Company issues four journals, and can afford appliances we 
never could. For the reasons, therefore, of sterngthening one 
journal, and making it an abler exponent of the public school 
cause than either could be alone, and to centralize office-work 
where it can be done with less labor and expense, we have trans- 
ferred our lists to THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Second: A second consideration,—equally as forcible as the 
first, if not more so,—is the fact that the editor of the Zducator is 
not a teacher by profession. He chose as his life-work the field 
of the sacred ministry. He has spent some ten years in the school- 
room, and his heart is thoroughly in the work; but, as a clergy- 
man, he has a growing field crowding every moment. At the same 
time, the magazine grows, and demands more attention. The 
choice between the two must be made, and all of our readers can 
very readily see why we have made the choice now announced, 
and transferred our lists to THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, especially 
when the first consideration alone would advise it. 

We have enjoyed editorial work; and we still hope to enjoy it 
as a special contributor to THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, and, in making 
the change, we do not wish to be understood as leaving all our 
readers, with many of whom we have formed very pleasant ac 
quaintance, but as merely going with them to join another regi- 
ment in the field, under the same banner, that in unity there may 
be the greater strength. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN MES- 
SENGER WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


It gives me great pleasure to announce to the friends and 
patrons of the KINDERGARTEN MxESSENGER AND NEW ED- 
UCATION, that arrangements have been completed with Mr. 
Bicknell for the publication of THz Nrw EDUCATION under 
his supervision and in connection with Tuk PuBLICc SCHOOL, 
after January 1, 1883. The new publication,—THE PUBLIC 
ScHoot and THe New Epvucarion will be the organ of the 
American Froebel Union and of the Froebel Institute of North 
America. Exchanges and communications for THz NEW 
EDUCATION should be sent as heretofore to my address at 


Detroit, Mich. W. N. HAILMANN, 
Editor Kgt. Mess. and New Education, 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM. 


We offer as a premium Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars, to any Teacher sending us 5 new subscrib- 
ers to The Journal and $12.50, or the same amount 
for new subscriptions to any of out Publications. 
See announcement in former issues. 


AMERICANA.—The very valuable collection of Americana 
belonging to H. M. Cable, Esq., of Hyde Park, will be sold at 
auction by Sullivan Bros. & Libbie, 2 Beacon St., Nov. 14 to 
18. There are 3646 numbers on the Catalogue, and the sale 
will be one of unusual interest to all buyers of the literature of 


American history. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Po.iTicAL HisToRY OF RECENT TIMES, 1816-1875, with special 
reference to Germany. By Wilhelm Miiller, Professor in 
Tiibingen. Revised and enlarged by the author. Translated, 
with an Appendix covering the period from 1876 to 1881, by 
the Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D. Harper & Bros. 1882. 
The student of contemporaneous history will find this 

volume very serviceable, and an excellent supplement to 
Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century. The work is a 
translation of the third edition of Prof. Miller’s Politische, 
Geschichte d. neuesten Zeit, with numerous changes, and a 
very valuable addition drawn from the same author’s Politische 
Geschichte der Gegenwart. The work in its German dress has 
for many years been a standard one in Germany, where it has 
run through several editions. The translator,—besides the 
new matter given in the appendix,—has abridged somewhat 
the space allotted to Germany im its original, enlarged that 
allotted to England, while he omits entirely the history of the 
United States, thus making the work exclusively European for 
the period it covers. The alterations have very decidedly im- 
proved the book, for the translator has very wisely ‘‘ followed 
his own discretion in his selection and mode of presentation,”’ 
as he tells us in the preface. For Prof. Miiller, although justly 
renowned as an historical scholar, and for the earlier periods 
of German history impartial, shows himself, when treating of 
the political history of the most recent times, an ardent par- 
tisan of Bismarck, rather than an independent historian. In 
its present form the book has the cordial indorsement of Pres- 
ident White, who spoke of it as one that he had found after 
many trials, as precisely suited to his purpose as a teacher of 
modern history. The work presents a remarkably clear and 
satisfactory view of the struggles of the people for political 
rights, while the obstinacy, selfishness, and prejudice of the 
privileged classes are painted in language that a German liberal 
knows so well how to use. In the treatment of his theme, the 
author is generally clear and simple, the historical facts being 
grouped so as to tell their own lesson, while some portions of 
the narrative are enlivened by stirring ‘‘ episodes setting forth 
the heroic deeds of patriots determined at all risks to advance 
the cause to which they had devoted their lives and their for- 
tunes.’’ In short the knowledge of the author is ample for 
his task, and his judgments are generally sound. The style is 
excellent, being always clear and readable, resembling in that 
respect the excellent history of Mackenzie. No student, who 
wishes to get a clear idea of the political development of 
modern Europe, should be without this history. In conclusion 
it may be added, that the work is not a mere chronicle; the 
author has the true historical spirit. The events are viewed 
not only in connection with what preceded and followed, but 
in their relation to, and in their influence upon, the political 
history of other peoples. An index of the principal dates, a 
general index of subjects, and an index of persons complete 
the volume. 


PANTOMIMES; or, Wordless Poems. For Elocution and Calis- 
thenic Classes. By Mary Tucker Magill, author of History 
of Virginia, The Holcombes, etc, Boston: Ginn, Heath & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

We have examined Miss Magill’s new work with much inter- 
est and profit, and can most heartily commend it to general 
favor and special use in our schools. Facial and physical ex- 
pression is an art worthy of the deepest study, although it has 
hitherto received but little attention in elocutionary training. 
Gesture and voice-culture have received their due share, to the 
neglect of the former. To Del Sarte and his school it has been 
given to interpret the laws of expression as pertaining to all 
bodily action and motion; and to generalize these laws for the 
guidance of instructors in the noble arts of calisthenics and 
oratory, Miss Magill has caught the inspiration of this teach- 
ing, as related more particularly to the play of the emotions, 
as pictured on the human face in moments of the deepest and 
truest passional expression. The face becomes the center of 
this emotional language, and all the body tributary toit. It 
is the mirror, so to speak, of the soul’s action and feeling, and 
the play of the feelings is the study of the true reader, orator, 
and actor. Under the guidance of the knowledge flowing 
therefrom. human speech becomes a loftier art than that of 
the sculptor or painter, for the infinite variety of muscular 
actions is at the command of the speaker who knows how to 
use the accessories of his art to influence his audience. We 
have studied the illustrations which Miss Magill has introduced 
for students, and find them really the best we have ever seen 
in the line of pantomimic action. Her studies are thorough, 
and reach from the outer form to the inner soul of thought; 
while the pupil is led to observe, note, imitate, and express the 
moods of language, as brought to mind by this very accurate 
translation into human gesture and eloquent facial expression. 


Tue Revisers’ By G. Washington Moon, F.R.S.L., 
member of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, 
author of The Dean’s English, etc. New York : Funk & 
Wagnalls. Price, 75 cents. 

This volume consists of a series of criticisms, showing the 
revisers’ violations of the laws of the language. They were 
originally published in a series of numbers of the English period- 
ical,—Public Opinion. Many of his criticisms seem to be well 
founded, while others will not be accepted as having much 
weight among biblical scholars. Usage has sanctioned many 
things to which he objects in lively style. Many of the pecul- 
iarities to which he directs attention are conceded by scholars 
to be due to a faithful reproduction of the original text, for 


well worth reading, and written with vigor. The author claims 
to have for his purpose the securing of a translation of the 
Bible free from all imperfections. When wise men disagree, 
the ordinary student must read the evidence on both sides and 
judge for himself. 


By Mary 


Homes-SpuN YARNS FOR CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS. 
New York: 


Abbott Rand, author of ‘‘ Holly and Mistletoe.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This is a book containing fifty excellent stories for young 
folks, charmingly illustrated and bound in attractive style for 
a Christmas present. The pieces are of unusual excellence, 
pure in tone, and many of them conveying information in 
science, biography, and history, of special value to the young. 
Picture-books of the high character of this one, not only please 
children, but inspire them with a love for whatever is beautiful 
and refining in art and ennobling in sentiment, 


Docror Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 

This is one of the very best of Miss Phelps’s books. In it 
she works out the destiny of a young homeopathic, lady phy- 
sician, in one of the small towns of Maine. She presents a 
noble type of womanhood, battling with disease, prejudice, 
and social isolation. Many young women will find in it inspi- 
ration and courage for the future in their work. The book is 
strong in many respects, and more vivacious in style than some 
of Miss Phelps’s life-studies have been. It is somewhat colored 
in some of its passages, but is, on the whole, a work of a high 
character. Dr. Zay is a heroine mostly of study, and her self- 
reliant traits will tend to aid in giving a place to women who 
seek to think and act in their own chosen ways. We felt sorry 
that the story ended so abruptly. One feels that the main 
question with such a woman as Dr. Zay is not to win her, but 
to keep her; the wooing was but the poetry of love, and one 
would fain know how he kept her,—whether or no love con- 
quered the profession,—for as sure as fate one must be upper- 
most in such a character. The book is handsomely bound. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLE. Containing the 
Products of Numbers between 1 and 100. Forthe use of Ac- 
countants, Computers, and Teachers in Primary Schools. 
By Leonard Waldo, S.D., Harvard College, Astronomer in 
the Observatory of Yale College. Second Edition. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 

This Table will be found very useful to accountants and 
bookkeepers, and of special value to teachers in primary 
schools in abbreviating the labor and time required in revising 
pupil’s work. Special attention has been given to the spac- 


ing, rules, fonts of type, and the general arrangement of figures. 


ELEMENTS CF CHEMISTRY. By Henry Leffmann, M.D., lect- 
urer on Toxicology at Jefferson Medical College, demonstra- 
tor of Chemistry at the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery, and member of the — of Public Analysis of 

ngland. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. Price, for 


introduction, 67 cents. 

This is one of the very valuable, practical books of Butler’s 
** Science Series,’’ and is especially adapted to aid students 
who are acquiring a knowledge of one of the most interesting 
and important departments of science. The first fifty pages of 
the book are devoted to a concise summary of chemical princi- 
ples, arranged for progressive study. The balance of the work 
is devoted to descriptive and organic chemistry. The plan is, 
first principles, and then an enumeration of the principal facts 
of the science, with such descriptions as are essential to an 
understanding of the topics. The subject-matter is, also, so 
happily classified and indexed as to allow teachers to begin 
with descriptive chemistry, and to introduce the discussion of 
chemical principles from time to time, if they prefer that 
method of teaching. The book is well printed, full-face head- 
ings to topics, and substantially bound. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Investments in mining, and railroad stocks, and other in- 
vestments, will find reliable weekly information and advice in 
The Economist, published at 31 Milk street, Boston. Mr. T. 
C. Robertson is the Boston manager. 

— The Prize, for boys and girls, for 1882,—published by Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston; price, 75 cents,—contains a well selected 
assortment of prose and poetry, copiously illustrated with col- 
ored designs for children. It will delight and instruct thou- 
sands of little folks in the coming holidays. 

— Around the House is an elegant holiday book of rhymes, 
by Edward Willett, with illustrations by Charles Kendrick; 
published by R. Worthington, New York. This beautiful book 
contains over forty choice poems, illustrated with exquisite 
designs in colors, printed on heavy calendered Bw we with 
covers uniquely embellished. It is one of the choicest gift- 
books for children issued this season. 

— The Congregationalist, the organ of that denomination in 
New England, is one of the ablest papers in the country. It 
is admirably edited, has a great variety of excellent reading 
matter, and in its literary as well as theological discussions, is 
invaluable to every reader. All the talk about a new paper 
for the denomination is idle, in the presence of such a journal, 
which is so thorough an exponent of that order of religious 
faith. We learn that the arrangements for writers and con- 
tributions for 1883 are the most complete yet made, and that 
neither money nor labor will be spared to give the paper the 
wider circulation its real merits-so richly deserve, 
— Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have just published 
Chatterboz for 1882, edited by J. Erskine Clark, M.A. It con- 


young, with suggestive miscellaneous reading, profusely illus- 
trated. It is a book children will highly enjoy, and at the 
same time furnish them with abundance of valuable informa. 
tion on a wide range of topics. 

— Messrs. Clark & Maynard, New York, have issued No, 31 

of their English classics, The Sketch Book, by Washington 
Irving, with explanatory notes; edited for school and home 
use by Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., M.D. It contains a well- 
condensed life of Irving, estimates of his writings by the most 
eminent literary men, his principal writings, selections to be 
read, and annotations of The Sketch Book, made with excellent 
judgment and discrimination. Appended are choice selections 
to be committed. Price, 10 cents. 
‘ — AMERICAN TREE-CALF.—T. Y. Crowell & Co, have a 
new style of binding, which is sure to be very popular, called 
** The American Tree-Calf.’’ The back of the book is bound in 
real calf, while the sides are imitation, but so perfect that it is 
liable to deceive even ‘‘ the very elect’’ of book-buyers. This 
binding can be obtained at a considerable less price than the 
Russia tree-calf, but it makes a very attractive céver, and will 
be sought by book-buyers who seek the embellishments of 
good bindings. Seekers of holiday books will do well to inquire 
for the poets in the imitation tree-calf binding by this firm, 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 739 and 741 Broad- 
way, New York, have in press for immediate publication, 
‘* Evangeline,—the Place, the Story, the Poem,’’ by Prof. Noah 
Porter, president of Yale Coll.; to be issued in an elegant 
large folio volume, limited to 500 copies, numbered and signed 
by Prof. Porter; containing 19 magnificent original illustrations 
by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., 15 of which are elegantly repro- 
duced in photogravure by Messrs. Goupil & Co. of Paris; and 
4 are proof impressions in India paper from the original blocks, 
beautifully illustrating Longfellow’s poem of ‘‘ Evangeline.’ 
The publishers claim that this will prove the handsomest ar- 
tistic gift-book of the season. 

— Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., London, England, have 
just issued the first number of a new magazine,—to be con- 
tinued monthly,—under the name of Longman’s Magazine. 
The magazine opens admirably, having for its first contrib- 
utors, Prof. Tyndall, whose publishers the Longmans have 
been for more than twenty years; W. D. Howells, who writes 
charmingly of Lexington, Mass. ; F. Anstey, author of the 


remarkable novel Vice Versa; a poem by the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, and other contributors of great literary 
rominence, It is to be devoted to pure literature, and furnish 
ntellectual entertainment to the best class of readers. The 
International News Company, New York, are the agents for 
this country. Price, $3.00 per year; single numbers, 25 cents. 


— Good Cheer presents every month to its readers, who 
are numbered already by scores of thousands, original stories 
and poems of the highest grade of merit, original natural his- 
tory and health articles, receipts and household hints from the 
best authorities, fresh and sparkling miscellany, and able edi- 
torials; and offers generous prizes for work in history and 
arithmetic, and for answers to miscellaneous questions. The 
whole is pervaded by a positive and characteristic flavor, which 


indicates a long and useful life, and which amply bears out the 
fortunate title of the paper. Attractive in its typography and 
make-up, popular yet high-toned in its character, pure and 
instructive yet entertaining throughout, we cordially recom- 
mend Good Cheer to the public, sure that everyone who reads 
it will fully indorse the opinions concerning it which we have 
expressed. H.D. Watson, publisher, Greenfield, Mass. 


SHortT IN GRAMMAR SCHOOL StTuDIEs.—Teachers 
often inquire for short courses of study in English grammar 
and composition, the elements of arithmetic, and a complete 
shorter course in geography. It is well worth the knowing 
that Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, publish a 
set of text-books on this plan, in order to meet the wants of 
teachers and pupils who wish to complete these studies in a 


brief period or to review the more important principles of each 
science. These works are by our best authors, contain the 
essentials of a grammar-school course, and emphasize the 
practice side of a pupil’s work. The attention of teachers and 
school-officers is called to this excellent compilation, which 
should find a ready sale in many schools where the full courses 
of study are not within the possibility of the pupil’s study, in 
its full limit of time and labor. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Puddings; by Susan A. Brown....The Boys Percy 
ar, Adventure, and Love; from T. ys | Reliques of 
Lanier; 


The Book of Fo 
and Old Ballads of 
Ancient English Poetry; edited for boys, with intro. , a. ne 
illus. by Bensell; 8vo, pp. 44; $2.50. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

James Braithwaite, the ce rng the story of his adventures ashore 
and afloat; by W. H. G. Kingston; illus., cloth; $1.50.....Folk and Fairy 
Tales; by P. Ch. Asbjérnsen; trans. by A. L. Braxkstad; cl., illus., illum. 
cover; $1.75. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

The Mutiny on Board the Leander; astory of the sea; by Bernard Held- 
mann; illus.; $1.75. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Emerson Calendar for 1883; $1.00....The Longfellow Calendar for 
1883; illus.; $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Sketch Book (Selections); by Washington Irving; edited by A. F. 
Blaisdell ....Enoch Arden; by A. Tennyson; edited for schools by A. F. 
Blaisdell; English Classics series. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

A Moonbeam Tangle; by Sidney Shadbolt; illus. by J. Bligh..... Bo- 
Peep; a treasury for the little ones; illus. small 4to, illum. covers.... 
Papa’s Little Daughter; by Mrs. Mary D. Brine; illus. small 4to, illam. 
cover. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism; a critical exposition; by John 
Watson, LL.D.; $1.35. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Curfew Must not Ring To-night ; by Rosa H. Thorpe; illus., cloth; 
$1.50..... Our Little Ones; at home and in School; with 380 illus.; w. 
Adams, editor; illum. covers; 95 cts..... Ring Oat, Wild Bells; by Alfred 
Tenn son) with illus. from designs by Miss L.. B. Humphrey; $1.50: Bos- 


m; reprinted from Macmillan’s;Magazine. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros 


A Text-Book on the Elements of Physics; for High Schools and Acad- 
emies; by A. P. Gage; illus. Boston, Ginn, Heath, & Co. 

uaa Nights; by Robert L. Stevenson; Leisure Hours series; 
c ON, 

Empirical and Rational Psychology; by A. Schuyler, LL.D....Studies 
in English Literature, including selections from the five great claasics; by 


M. W. Smith ... Treasury of General Knowledge for School and Home; 
Part by Celia Doerner.... Exercises for Pri 
Parts I. and IL.; by John and ©, O, Long. Cincinnati 
Van Antwerp, B 


tains 2 great variety of interesting and useful reading on nat- 


which the revisers should not be held responsible. It is a work 


ural history, biography, choice and wholesome stories for the 


r & Co. 
Mouey Infietion in France; by A. D. White. Economic Tracts: 
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MATHEMATICS. 
all communications intended for this department should be directed 


to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, VN. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


THE MATHEMATICAL EDITOR IN CAMP. 


It had been a dark, dull, drizzling day, and Blue Job was 
one of the many New Hampshire hills that had all day long 
peen shrouded in fog; only Blue Job was distinguished from 
the rest in bearing near its summit the camp of the New 
Hampshire Coast Survey party. The Editor of this column 
was, of course, there engaged in the very interesting work of 
copying the angular measuring of previous fair days. Don’t 
think it was a gloomy day. Not at all. There’s nothing so 
jolly in camp as a drizzling rain, with an abundance of fog, 
and now and then a smart shower that doesn’t drizzle. The 
day wore on, and at “‘dewy”’ eve the camp-boy (that’s Fred) 
came toiling up the hill with haversack crowded with letters. 
Such a number never before called on the mathematical editor 
“all at once.”’ A brief inspection was sufficient to show what 
was the matter. That problem and that $10 had waked up 
somebody,—just the thing it wasintended todo. We had been 
trying for several years to make the mathematical readers of 
Toe JOURNAL understand that no problem, however simple, 
can be solved by arithmetic alone. We had stated this fact re- 


peatedly, and nobody took the trouble to dispute it; and yet, 


every few days somebody wanted a problem solved by arithme- 
tic. We conceived the idea of offering a prize for such a solu- 
tion, and we made the offer, and the offer is still good. We 
wish now to ask our readers what they think of arithmetical 
solutions like these (we quote at random from the package of 
letters before us): 

“Cut from one of the solid angles,’’ etc. 


“Tt will be observed that the remainder of the portion re- 
moved may be considered as 3 equal rectangular pieces.’’ 


a solution of Problem 216 must be essentially alge- 
braic. You doubtless offer the prize for that solution which a 
person ignorant of algebra would moat easily understand.”’ 


No, wedon’t; we want what we called for,—a solution which 
shall use only arithmetical principles. We want to teach the 
readers of THe JoURNAL the difference between arithmetic, 
and algebra, and geometry. We quote further: 

“ An exam-nation of the properties of cubes shows,’’ etc. 

“T send what seems to me a good arithmetical solution of 
Problem 216.’ (This solution starts out with a fine geometrical 
diagram to illustrate the reasoning.) 

It is not necessary toquote further. ‘' Hz uno, disce omnes.”’ 
We want a solution that could be made by a person knowing 
only arithmetic.”’ If we had not already stated, at least half- 
a-dozen times in this column, that it is impossible to solve a 
problem by arithmetic alone, we should feel that we had un- 
warrantably excited expectations which could not be realized. 
As it is, we believe all have been sufficiently forewarned, while, 
at the same time, all who have heretofore supposed that arith- 
metic included algebra, geometry, etc., may learn what will be 
worth to them more than $10. To those, if any, who still 
think a solution can be made without any reference to geom- 
etry or algebra, we say, send along the solution, and the money 
is ready. 

We wish to say a word of the decision of the Editor of this 
column on the answer to 6 — 4 3= what? The answer 24 
is wrong, of course. How we ever lapsed so far as to say that 
it is right we cannot tell, except that the correct answer accom- 
panying it took our special attention. Several esteemed cor- 
respondents have called our attention to this error (THE JouR- 
NAL containing it has not yet come to hand), and one has 
written at some length upon the subject. We shall be glad to 
print his article if we ever find room, but we can hardly be- 


lieve that there is any school where such an interpretation of 
mathematical language is taught. The teacher herself who 
gave this answer would, doubtless, condemn it on second 
thought, —Eb. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO, 


A VISIT TO THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS BY HAM. 
ILTON TEACHERS, 


At Hamilton, Ohio, the Board of Education very sensibly 
close the public schools one day every year to give the teach- 
ers an opportunity to visit the schools of some neighboring 
city. Friday, Oct. 27, was a day set apart for this purpose. 
At nine o’clock in the morning Supt. Brown and some thirty 
teachers found themselves at the eighth district school in Cin- 
cinnati. Here they found the principal, John Laycock, direct- 
ing 1,200 children, that were moving in good order to their 
respective rooms. It is in Mr. Laycock’s building that the 
Cincinnati Normal School: is located, and to the Practice de- 
partment the visitors at once {repaired. Here they saw Miss 
Buelah and Mrs. Lathrop, “ the model teachers,” conducting 
admirable exercises in language and arithmetic. The teachers 
Were, like their pupils, full of enthusiasm, and the natural 
methods of instruction were exemplified in a charming manner. 

In the Normal Department about three dozen young women 
Were found studying mental! science. On the blackboards were 


s *°en beautiful specimens of free-hand drawing executed by 


theva pupils, who are taught that the successful teacher must 
have a skillfa) hand as well as a disciplined mind. Prof. John 
Mickleborough, the principal of the Normal School, is a mas- 
er in his profession. And who does not rejoice to see a mas- 


ter anywhere ? He is doing a great work by the systematic 
training which he gives to the young teachers of Cincinnati. 
He is at the head of a genuine normal school,—a school which 
requires at least a high-school education as a condition for ad- 
mission to its privileges, and a school which devotes its work 
to the study of pedagogics and to methods of instruction. 
How different is such a school from the so-called ‘‘ normals ’”’ 
in the little towns of our Western States! 

The remainder of the day was spent in visiting the office of 
Dr. Peaslee, the city library, and the intermediate schools, 
some teachers going to one school, and some to another,—each 
choosing what was best for himself. In two or three rooms 
the superintendent was heard talking to the children about 
Bryant’s birthday, and about the beautifying of the schook 


ooms by means of the portraits of distinguished authors. Mr. 

Peaslee is a man of indomitable energy, and what he “ pur- 

poses he performs.’’ His schools are certainly among the 

finest in the country. The Hamilton teachers will long re- 

member their day in Cincinnati, and the best of what they saw 

will reappear in the work of their pupils. LD. B. . 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 31, 1882. 


ALABAMA. 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE COLORED NORMAL 
SCHOOL AT TUSKEGEE. 


THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Last year I received an appointment as principal of a new 
colored normal school, established by the last Legislature of 
Alabama at Tuskegee. I came here, with two other Hampton 
graduates as assistants. We found the outlook for a normal 
school not very encouraging. We learned that the State had 
appropriated $2,000 annually for the support of the school, but, 
after paying for tuition and incidental expenses, nothing would 
be left for a building. No provisions are made by the State 
school law or local school-officers for sclrool-houses for the 
common schools, and about the same policy is pursued toward 
the normal schools. In the county where we are I do not 
know of a single instance where the school-officers have bnilt 
a school-house, 

Notwithstanding this difficulty, we opened the school the 
first of last July, one year ago, using a church and two shanties 
near by for class-rooms. As the school became known, stu- 
dents from different parts of the State came in so rapidly that 
it was with difficulty that we accommodated them in these 
rooms. One hundred and twelve attended during the year. 
Unable to pay board for a longer time, many came to stay three 
months, others only one month. Nearly half the number had 
been teaching school for a number of years. They knew 
almost nothing beyond being able to read and write a little. 
One of the oldest teachers said that he himself had never at- 
tended even a common school. After they had been with us 
for some time, it was common to hear such remarks as: ‘I 
feel ashamed of ever having attempted to teach;”’ ‘‘I never 
knew what school-teaching meant before.’’ Some of those 
who came for a few months, after getting a taste of learning, 
rather than leave lived on half-fare, cooked for themselves, 
and went without even comfortable clothes. Though our 
class-rooms were so uncomfortable that, several times during 
the winter, we had to stop the recitations that the students 
might go out in the sun and warm themselves, not a word of 
complaint ever came from one of them. 

In order to make the school a success and create a chance 
for the students to help themselves remain in school all the 
year, we saw that the wise thing would be to adopt the man- 
ual-labor system as carried out at the Hampton Institute in 
Virginia. To do effective work another year without a per- 
manent location and a large and substantial school-building, 
we knew would be impossible. While we were considering 
this matter a Southern gentleman, hearing of our plan, offered 
to sell us a well-suited farm of one hundred acres, situated 
just outside of town. This farm was contracted for, and al- 
though we had to borrow the money with which to make the 
first payment, within six months we not only returned the 
money borrowed, but, by the aid of the white and colored cit- 
izens in Tuskegee and friends North, paid the last dollar due 
on the farm. 

THE NEW SCHOOL, 


Last spring, when our closing exercises occurred, and there 
were gathered hundreds of colored people and most of the 
prominent resident whites, the County Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation laid the corner-stone of our first school-building. This 
building is now about completed, and we expect to move the 
school into it soon. It is three stories high, and contains one 
large assembly-room, six recitation-rooms, office, reading-room 
and library, boarding-hall in basement, and dormitories for 
girls in third story. The building is located on the farm, and 
cost $4,550. Nearly one-fourth of this amount was given by 
the colored and white citizens of Tuskegee, in various ways; 
the other was solicited in the North during last vacation by 
Miss Olivia A. Davidson, a graduate from the Hampton Insti- 
tute and afterward from the Framingham (Mass.) Normal 
School, and by myself. 

Twenty acres of the farm have been under cultivation this 
year, partly by students, and we have raised a fair crop of cot- 
ton, corn, sweet potatoes, and sugar-cane, all of which will be 
used in the boarding department and in meeting other expenses 
of the school. It is expected to make the farm valuable, not 
only in giving the students a chance to work out a part of their 
board-bills, but in teaching the dignity of labor, and in fur- 


nishing agricultural training. 


The property is not deedad to the State, but to a board of 
nine trustees, four of whom reside at the North and five at 
the South. The location is near the center of the State, and is 
in the midst of a dense, destitute, and ignorant country col- 
ored population. The school now numbers nearly one hun- 
dred, being double the number in attendance the same time in 
the term last year, and new ones come in every week. 

The white citizens show the most friendly spirit. The busi- 
ness-mén seem to have implicit confidence in the institution, 
and are willing to show any favor in their power. The white 
people seem about as proud of the new building as the colored 
people. The Legislature, at its next meeting, will undoubt- 


edly increase the appropriation. With this and the continued 
outside help, the institution will move on to greater usefulness. 
T. WAsHINaTON, Princ. 
Tuskegee Nor. School, Tuskegee, Ala., Oct. 18, 1882. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 


ALABAMA.—The State Univ. has opened with a larger pum- 
ber of students than at any time before the war. The Law 
School is receiving the benefit of instruction from Judge Som- 
erville during the vacation of the supreme court. 

Prof. James L. Lake, of Fauquier Co., Va., succeeds Prof. 
McCormick at Howard Coll. He comes highly recommended. 

Miss Pet Perry has accepted a position as teacher at New- 
berne, and has entered upon her duties. 

The colored teachers of Madison Co. have organized an in- 
stitute to meet regularly once a month. 

The schools of Union Springs are reported to be flourishing. 

The Guntersville High Schooi is still increasing in numbers. 
Mrs. Spencer, an experienced teacher, is assisting Prof. Spencer. 

The teachers of Marshall Co. held an institute in Gunters- 
ville Acad., Sept. 30. After the usual business and discussions 
a memorial was adopted, to be presented to the Assembly, ask- 
ing for various changes in the present school system of the 
State. One request was for legislation tending directly to a 
higher standard of qualification in teachers of public schools. 


CANADA. —A large deputation of clergymen, representing 
all Protestant denominations from all parts of the Province, 
waited on the Government at Toronto, Oct. 25, urging the in- 
troduction of the Bible into the public-school system, and 
making reading of prayers and portions of Scripture at the 
opening compulsory. 

CALIFORNIA. — Mrs. G. W. Welch is nominated for school 
supt. on the Democratic ticket in Modoc Co. Shasta Co. has 
kept a lady in the same office for several terms, 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


IowA.—Simpson Coll. has an attendance of 203.——Newton 
schools enroll 600 pupils. —— Mason City schools euroll 620 
pupils. ——R. J. Miller wins success in his school at Rockwell, 
deserves a larger field, and will get it.——Tama City has 
fadded an additional room to accommodate her increased en- 
rollment. —— A spring session of the Cerro Gordo Co. Inst. 
will be held in Clear Lake in April. 

Miss McCulloch, of St. Louis, has opened a kindergarten in 
Marshalltown. —— Miss Mary Hartman, formerly principal of 
Marshalltown High School, is now instructor in Arithmetic in 
Illinois State ,Normal.——A ‘‘ training school’’ is a new feat- 
ure in Marshalltown schools. Miss Lida Hanna is the accom- 
plished principal of the same, —— Marshalltown has 36 teach- 
ers, and 72 educational papers are taken by them. 

The Iowa friends of Prof. Jerome Allen rejoice to learn that 
the St. Cloud Normal School, under his able management, is 
meeting with great success. 

Prof. S. N. Fellows, of the State Univ., is editor of the Iowa 
Methodist, a new local religious monthly. The Doctor is 
abundant in resources and labors. 

Commencement of Iowa Agricultural Coll. occurs Nov. 8. 
The graduating class numbers 27. 

Our school law provides for the establishment in each county 
of a county high school. Guthrie is the only county that has 
availed itself of the privilege. This school, under the manage- 
ment of Prof. Jones, is doing good work. It is partaking 
largely of the character of a normal school, His salary, $900, 
is too meager for such work. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLrINoIs.—It is unfortunate that Supt. Pillsbury, of Peoria, 
declines a renomination, but fortunate that with H. R, Ed- 
wards and Mrs. Emery, nee Miss Whiteside, as candidates, the 
county is sure of a good supt.——The Good Times goes as one 
of the Piatt Co. Fair Premiums to Monticello Intermediate 
Dept.——Supt. Regan, of Morris, issues an eight-page paper, 
giving rules, course of study, and some other good reading for 
his patrons. His salary has been advanced to $1,200.——The 
school principals of Vermilion Co. are discussing the propriety 
of extending the borders of their society, so as to include all 
the teachers of the county. This would certainly be a move 
in the direction of increasing educational interest in this great 
county. 

The State Soc. of School Prins. has been invited by the Lake 
Bluff Assoc. to meet at Lake Bluff next July. The first meet- 
ing of the Ex. Com. will be held during the coming meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Assoc. Suggestions as to program and 
place of meeting will be gladly received. 


InpDIANA.—The following is the number of teacheis licensed 
in the State during the year ending Sept. 31, 1882: For 24 
months—males 969, females 498 ; for 18 months—males 1,248, 
females 846; for 12 months — males 2,639, females 2;217; for 6 
months—males 2,810, females 2,410. Teachers licensed dur- 
ing the year, 13,134 — males 7,163, females 5,971. Applicants 
releaind 9,278. Licenses revoked 32; now holding licenses in 
the State, 15,888. Average number of teachers required to 
supply the schools, 11,850. 

Hon John M. Bloss, State Supt., has traveled extensivel 
over the State during his term of office, meeting with schoo 
boards, teachers, and lecturing to the people on educational 
subjects. By so doing he has awakened a lively educational 
interest among the teachers, school officers, and people, and 
devised ways and means of securing correct financial and sta- 
tistical reports. The educators of the State are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the good work done by Supt. Bloss. 

The amount of revenue for tuition expended in this State 
during the year ending Sept. 1, 1882, was $3,143,528. The 
amount of special school revenue expended during the same 
time was $1,650,174, 
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State Editor, Louris K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


Kansas. — Crawford Co. is building a large number of new 
school-houses this season. -—— Topeka claims that when the 
new buildings of Bethany Coll. are completed, she will have 
the largest schoo! for ladies in the United States (?) ——Sec. 
Teller wishes to secure Fort Riley, near Junction City, for 
the new Indian school, like that at Carlisle, Penn., and has 
some hope of succeeding, though the army officers oppose it. 

State Supt. Speer has moved his office into the west wing of 
the State House. ——Lyndon has voted bonds to build a school- 
house 40 x 60 ft., two stories. —— Little River is erecting a 
$3,000 school-house. —— Humboldt levies a schoo) tax of 10 
mills for teachers’ wages, and 10 for incidentals, and will have 
nine months’ school this year instead of eight, as heretofore. 

School-teachers are said to be in demand in Chase Co.—— 
The Atchinson teachers have formed a class for the study of 
English and American literature. 


The Holton school library. contains 360 volumes——The 


State Univ. has recently added $200 worth of new books to 
its library ——The Regents of the State Univ. send the Review 
regularly to the members of the graduating classes of the high 
schools of Topeka, Abilene, Junction City, Emporia, Peabody, 
Wachita, Girard, Atchison, Leavenworth, Beloit, Clay Cen- 
ter, and Washington. 
We are under obligations to Prof. Platt, of the State Agri- 
cultural Coll., for the Industrialist. the last catalogue of the 
college, and kind words regarding Kansas notes. —— The ad- 
dition to the Scranton school-house is nearly completed.—— 
The towers on the school-building at Chetopa have been taken, 
down, as they endangered the building. 
. Atchinson has an enroliment of 2,350 pupils in her public 
schools.——The Salina schools open with an enrollment of 644. 
——Campbell Univ., the new school at Holton, began its third 
week with an enrollment of 76. —— Dodge City enrolls 170 pu- 
pils thus far this year.——Topeka High School has 111 pupils, 
with but two teachers.——Cowley Co. has 140 good, comfort- 
able school-houses. 
Kentucky.—Prof. Yerkes, who has charge of a private 
school at Paris for boys and young men, received a painful 
pistol-shot wound in the right arm lately from H. Oldson, one 
of the students, 14 years of age. The professor had given the 
lad a slight shake by the collar the previous Monday for tardi- 
ness in attendance and failure in studies, and requested that a 
written excuse be handed in. The lad brought the excuse, 
and as he handed it to the professor, said, ‘‘ Take this, too,’’ 
and fired a revolver. After dressing the wound the professor 
resumed his duties in school. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MissouRI.—The patrons of the Jackson School say their 
school is a grand success. With Mr. Brooks as principal, and 
such an able corps of assistants as Misses Nettie Moore, Carrie 
Klein, and Mollie Crosby, the best of results may be expected. 

Mr. T. M. Wilson has sent in an invitation to attend an insti- 
tute at Millerville the first Saturday in Nov. More institute 
work is needed in all parts of the State. 

The Smith-Mayfield Acad. is putting up a new house at 
Marble Hill. While we are every inch a public-schoolman, 
we can welcome the progress of denominational schools in our 
State. There is work forall. May this institution prove itself 
worthy the support of the young men and women of Bolliuger 
Co., and help in moving the education forces of our State along 
the plane of progress. 

Prof. W. E. Coleman, our next State Supt., says: ‘‘ Where- 
ever I go, I find men ready to push forward the educational 
interest of our State.’’ Missouri is ripe for a ‘‘ boom” all 
along the line. 

Ex-Cov. Chas. H. Hardin has by Harpin Coll. another 
endowment. It stands to-day the best endowed female college 
in Missouri, second to none in the advantages it offers, and 
will stand, for centuries, a fitting monument to the memory of 
one of our most honored and beloveed citizens. Twenty such 
colleges, endowed by such men as Gov. Hardin, would work a 
wonderful regeneration in Missouri. 

L. J. Hall, of Centralia, writes, ‘‘ Three hundred pupils and 
four teachers,—too much work.’’ There are many such cases 
in the West. 

S. Dinsmore reports 148 pupils; attendance not good,—cause, 
prevalence of sore eyes. : 

L. C. Moore, of Williamsburg, says: ‘‘I have just 30 pupils, 
—the best 30 children, in one school, I ever saw.’’ 


MICHIGAN. — The Lansing Repulican says, ‘‘ That humane 
and public-spirited body, the Grand Haven school board, re- 
fuses to remove the small children of the public school from 
the third story to the first floor. Only one child has been 
killed yet.” 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MInNESoTA.—The State institute season has closed. Forty 
institutes have been held, in as many counties, with an aggre- 
gate enrollment of 2,000 teachers. This has required a vast 

eal of work on the part of State Supt. Kiehle, which has been 
enthusiastically performed. 

Forty-eight high schools have been placed on the list of the 
High-school Board for supervision and aid. The State High- 
school law is doing an excellent work. Supt. Kiehle has called 
a meeting of the county supts. at S. Paul for Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, Dec. 26 and 27. The State Teachers’ Assoc. 
will meet at the same place on Wednesday evening, Dec. 27. 

At the coming session of the State Teachers’ Assoc. there 
will be an exhibit of the work of the schools in all the depart- 
ments from the kindergarten to the university, and in connec- 
tion with this exhibit the Minnesota Journal of Education will 
make a complete showing of reports, circulars, blanks not fur- 
nished by the State, courses of study, etc. The object of this 
exhibit is to bring to all interested a knowledge of what is 
actually being done in the schools, and of the methods and 
appliances found most useful in school-work. The promise of 
a large and enthusiastic meeting of the Assoc. is very flattering. 

Supt. B. F. Wright, of the St. Paul schools, has been visitin 
schools in Chicago and Milwaukee.——The public schools o 
Red Wing made an exhibit at the Mississippi Valley Industrial 
Assoc., of which The Advance says: ‘‘ Mr. E. E. Campbell, of 

ept., succeeds Mr. Heys as prin of the high 
school at Fairbault. 


State Editor, Wm, M. 


New Jersey.—The Rev. J. C. Eccleston is giving a course 
of lectures on United States History in Muisc Hall Orange. 


The lecturer has offered three prizes for the three best compo- | College library. 


sitions on George Washington, to be written by school-children, 


and the names of the successful competitors wil! be shown|complete set of Ward’s great casts, the University Series, to 


dence in Camden, that few, if any, hopes are entertained of 
his recovery. His illness results from Bright’s disease. 
The quarterly meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ Assoc. was 
held at the Maplewood public school on Saturday last. 
At the last regular institute of the Newark teachers, C. E. 
Meleney, A.M., principal of the Newton-street School, gave a 
very interesting and instructive talk on the subject of geogra- 
phy. One has only to visit Mr. Meleney’s school to satisfy 
himself that what was raised by him in his talk is being prac- 
tised in his classes. 
NesBrRAskKA.—A chancellor has not yet been selected for the 
Univ. of Nebraska. The institution has opened with large 
classes and every sign of a prosperous year. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New YorxK.—Prof. Lantry and Northam were in charge of 
the Yates Co. Teachers’ Inst. —— Castile is considering the 
project of building a large new school-building.——Rev. Dr. 
Walsworth will preach his farewell sermon at Albion, Nov. 5, 
leaving soon after for bis new charge of Ingham Univ., at 
Le Roy.——Profs. Kennedy and Johonnot were in charge of 
the Monroe Co, Teachers’ Inst. Benj. F. Taylor delivered his 
lecture, during the session, upon ‘‘ English Words, their Use, 
Abuse, and Beauty.’’——Prof. L. Seur, formerly a teacher at 
East Pembroke, will have charge of the Mendon schools for 
the ensuing year.——Hobart Coll. loses one of its best friends 
and supporters in the death of Rev. Dr. Ayrault ——Four ladies 
have been elected trustees at Salamanca. At Saratoga both 
ladies were defeated at the late election by overwhelming 
majorities -——Rev. G. R. Smith, late of the Presbyterian 
Church at Marcellus, has been chosen to succeed Dr. Noah 
Clark as principal of Canandaigua Acad. He was strongly 
recommended by Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Auburn Theol. Sem. 
A most important change in the management of public 
schools is now called for in Brooklyn, namely, the appointment 
of a competent and experienced lady as assistant supt. When 
it is remembered that a great majority of the teachers are 
ladies, mostly young, and a considerable majority of the 
scholars are girls, and that a large proportion of all the scholars 
are under ten years of age, it does appear as if an experienced 
female teacher, who had brought up a family, would be ex- 
ceedingly useful in looking after the welfare of the teachers 
and children of the public schools. Politicians, many or most 
of whom are unscrupulous, dissolute men, should have nothing 
to do with the control of public schools, which should be 
wholly divorced from party politics and political patronage or 
control. 

Oxn10.—The teachers of Preble, Hamilton, and Butler Cos. 
will convene monthly this year to discuss subjects of interest 
aud profit to educators. 

Miss Ella Young, late of the Steubenville High School, has 
accepted a position in a seminary at Rome, Ga. 


State Editor, V. G. CuRTIs, Corry, Pa. 


PENNNSYLVANIA. — Prof. Peter Veeder, recently of the 
chair of Belles Lettres in the Univ. of Western Penn., has been 
elected to the chair of Mathematics and Astronomy in the 
Lake Forest Univ., near Chicago. —— Prof, B. C. Jillson, for 
many years principal of the Pittsburg High School, and late of 
the Western Univ., has accepted the chair of Geology andjZo- 
ology in the Ili. State Univ.——Rev. E. J. Jeffers, D.D., prest. 
of Westminster Coll., is evidently popular as an institute lec- 
turer. He is engaged to address the teachers of no less than 
six institutes to be held in the western part of the State. 
Venango Co. has 263 teachers employed in the public schools, 
and of this number 247 were in attendance at the institute 
held at Franklin, Oct. 16 to 20 inclusive. Supt. Prather is a 
wide-awake, energetic educator. He has not only raised the 
standard of the Venango Co. schools, but has instilled a rous- 
ing interest among the teachers, so that his last institute was a 
grand success in every particular. Dr. J. H. French, the vet- 
eran institute instructor, was present, and his practical, sensible 
talks were thoroughly appreciated by the teachers. Co. Supts. 
A. J. Davis of Clarion, and Wm. A. eae | of Jefferson City, 
City Supts. Carroll of Oil City, and Kingsley of Franklin, ren- 
dered efficient aid in the exercises of the week. Lectures were 
he by Revs. McCoy, Yewings, Coulter, Evans, and Dr. 
ingley. The receipts were gratifyingly large, leaving a sur- 
plus of $70 over all expenses. 
The State Normal School at Millersville, is enjoying a pros- 
rous session, 400 students being enrolled. Dr. Edward 
rooks, the able principal, has been connected with the school 
for the last 27 years, occupying the position of principal dur- 
ing the last 16 years with great acceptance. 
cKean Co. Teachers’ Inst., M. O. Campbell supt., was held 
in the Court House at Smithport, Oct. 16 to 20 inclusive. Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, State Supt., and Prof. Geo. P. Beard, principal 
of California (Pa.) State Normal School, were}the principal in- 
structors, 
Prof Chas. F. Chamberlain, the energetic supt. of Crawford 
Co,, made his announcement of the 32d annual meeting of the 
Crawford Co. Teachers’ Inst. through the columns of a neat 
quarto sheet called ‘‘ The Advance Institute.’”’ The institute 
was held in Meadville, Oct. 23 to 28. Hon. Henry Houck, 
Dept.{Supt. Pub. (nstr.; Prof. 8. B. Heiges of Shippensburgh 
Normal School, Prof. G. W. Haskins of Allegheny Coll., Supt. 
R. M. Streeter of the Titusville city schools,fand Supt. H. R. 
Roth of the Meadville city schools. Dr. E. T. Jeffers, prest. of 
Westminster Coll., and Col. L. F. Copeland of Indiana, assisted. 


PERSONALS. 


— Prof. Perkins has a large Greek class in -connection with 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. 

— Prof. G. Stanley Hall has just closed a course of lectures 
on German Philosophy, and will commence his labors at Johns 
Hopkins after the holidays. Meanwhile he will do some work 
for our publications. 


— At the conclusion of his work in the Tama Co. Normal, 
Iowa, F. B. Gault was premaet with several very handsome 
presents as a token of appreciation for a reform introduced 
there in didactical instruction. 

— Wendell Phillips has given six volumes, large size, of Luigi 
Canina’s work on the edifices of ancient Rome, for the new 
library of Iowa Coll. It is valuable especially as a work of art 
and architecture, and will add to the treasures of the restored 


— Hon. Geo. H. Corliss, of Providence, R. L., has given a 


State, and is now being created for the third time by Prog. H 
W. Parker, formerly of the Agricultural Coll. at Amherst. 


— Rev. A. E. Winship, of Somerville, Mass., is giving 
course of lectures with remarkable success to crowded houses 
We understand that his services may be secured by others tos 
limited extent. His subjects are: (1) From Colorado to Cali 
fornia: beauty, grandeur, and fun; (2) California: her beauties 
and wonders; (3) Mormonism: sad, ludicrous, and deceptive 
with the Chinese question for seasoning: (4) Yosemite anq t), 
big trees. Don’t all speak at once. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. will hold its third anny, 
meeting, at Reception Hall, City Building, Portland, Noy, g 
10, and 11. Sessions at 9.30 a.m., and 2.30 and 7.30 p, 
The exercises have been outlined as follows: 

Thursday.—Some Lessons from the recent meetings of the Nationa) 
Assocs.; Prin. C.C. Rounds. School Supervision in the smaller towp,. 
State Supt. Luce. ; 

Evening —Annual Address by the President. The Schools of Maing and 
the Longfellow Memorial: Addresses by representatives of the Long. 
fellow Statue Assoc. and by members of the Soc. 

Friday.—Admission to Coll. by Certificate from Fitting Schools; Pros 
Hall, Colby Univ. Discussion opened by Prin. Chase, Portland, and pr 
Weston, Westbrook Sem. Practical Education; Prin. Files, Augusta 
Discussion opened by Prin. Jordan, Lewiston. Instruction in Mathe. 
matics: A Report by the Society's ; Prof. Smith, Bowdoin 
Mr. Rounds, Farmington; Mr. Martin, Lewiston. Discussion opened by 
Dr. Hill, Portland, and Mr. Chase, Maine Wesleyan Sem. Use and Abuse 
of Text-books; Dr. Lovell, Elisworth. Discussion opened by Mr. Bur; 
Hallowell Acad. 

Evening.—Professional Enthusiasm ; Prof. Woodbury, Castine. pis. 
by Presat. Lane, Waterville, and Prest. Smith, Maine 

eyan Sem. 

Saturday.—Ranking Systems in Schools; Prin. Purington, Auburp, 
Discussion opened by Supt. Tash, Portland. 

Amendment of Constitution.—In accordance with a requirement of the 
Constitution, notice is hereby given of a proposal to amend Article II, of 
the Constitution, so that the Sec. of the Soc, shall be constituted, ex officio 
a member of the Advisory Board. : 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLIrFoRD, Manchester, N. H. 


— From reliable authority we learn that the number of stu. 
dents in the Freshman class at Dartmouth Coll. classical dept., 
is 61. The trustees have made some changes in the time of 
the P. M. recitations. 

— There are comparatively few men in the profession who 
can build up and sustain for many years, academies and seni- 
naries which are dependent upon tuition for their support; but 
Prins, Cowell of Francestown Acad. and Walker of Pembroke 
Acad. are evidently of this number, Their schools have opened, 
this fall, larger than ever before. The academies and sewi- 
naries have their special work to do, work that no other schools 
ean accomplish. ng live and prosper these institutions in 
New Hampshire! 

— The Manchester evening schools now number over 20) 
members. The work is being carried on with enthusiasm, and 
the results are very gratifying. More teachers are needed each 
week. 

— It was recently decided by the Schoo! Com. of Manchester 
that all the teachers employed by the city should take a 
thorough course in drawing. In accordance with this decision, 
Mr. Walter F. Brackett, of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
has been employed to give the required lessons, and the first 
meeting was held in the high-school building, Saturday, p. m., 
Oct. 28. It is expected that these will occupy about thirty 
Saturdays. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A teachers’ institute was held in Bernardston, Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1, and one in Billerica, Nov. 2and 3. Though the 
towns invited were all small, both meetings were largely at- 
tended by teachers and citizens. At Bernardston, the students 
of the Powers Inst., under the charge of Prin. Jackson, were 
present at all the sessions, and added interest to the exercises. 
At Billerica, also, the lads and misses showed, by their con- 
stant attendance and interest, the good training of Mr. Tucker 
in the Howe school, and Mr. Mitchell in his home schoo! for 
boys. At the close of the institute at Billerica, Dr. Hosmer, 
of the School Board, moved a vote of thanks to the secretary 
and agents for the valuable lessons of the institute. The mo- 
tion was warmly seconded and cordially adopted, 

— Mr. Nathan Leavenworth, Brown Univ., class ’74, for 
eight years principal of Worcester Acad., died upon the morn- 
ing of Nov. 1 from peritonitis, after a brief illness. Prof. 
Leavenworth was widely and favorably known in educational 
circles. Marked executive ability, success in discipline, accu- 
rate and enthusiastic instruction, and personal ag pet 
gave him high rank as a teacher and school-official. He was 
respected and beloved by officers, teachers, and students. 

— The New- England Soc. for the Suppression of Vice is 
fighting the increasing temptations of impurity which beset 
our youth. The very existence of the Soc., and the knowledge 
of its watchful eye act] as a constant repressive agency upon 
the unscrupulous. Its officers have secured the exclusion of 
minors from courts at the discretion of judges, the withdrawal 
of much evil reading from circulation ; they have silently re 
moved from the pathway of our boys and girls many corrupt- 
ing agencies, which it would be obviously improper and in- 
politic to report in detail, and are ready to attack any evil of 
this class where there is a reasonable hope of success. TWw° 
things are required for the work: First, a devoted agent; this 
the Soc, has in Mr. Henry Chase. Second, an annual income 
of at least fifteen hundred dollars. This is a noble object, and 
those who have the ability should render it substantial aid. 

— Fitchburg, with a population of 14,000 people, has 56 pub- 
lic schools, with not a private or parochial school in the com- 
munity. Every child of school age, with one or two excep- 
tions, is in the public school, and none are absent from home 
at other schools, except as they hate passed through the school 
course and have gone away to study branches or continue line 
or study not pursued in the public schools. Supt. Edgerly par 
been supt. of these schools since 1878, and to his ability 40 
fidelity, seconded by an able corps of teachers, the present 
status of the schools is largely due. A few pilgrimages 
Fitchburg would convince our visiting friends that there ar¢ 
first-class schools all about the Hub. We do not know of we 
other town in New England, of the size of Fitchburg, of whi 
the above statements can be made. If there are such in 
out of New Eng!and, we should be glad to hear of them. 
— Dr. Sargent, director of physical training at Harvard Coll., 
has been engaged in fitting up the gymnasium at Welle 
Coll., with apparatus similar to that. in use at Harv 


upon the screez by the stereopticon at the last lecture. 


form the foundation of a new museum of Iowa Coil. The 
Walt Whitman, the poet, is lying so seriously ill at his resi-! museum, which has been twice destroyed, was the best in the 


By the introduction of Dr. Sargent’s excellent system for rete 
ical development, the gymnasium is cond on a siriculy 
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Nov. 9, 1882. 
scientific basis, the amount and manner of exercise being care- 
fully prescribed and directed according to the needs of each in- 
dividual. Each student is examined, and a variety of meas- 

rements taken, which will insure intelligent use of the vari- 
us mechanical appliances adapted to the development of every 
le in the body. The apparatus includes chest-weights, 
clubs, horizontal and parallel bars, rowing-machines, flying- 
rings, inclined planes, and a great variety of mechanical ar- 
gements for special work, to be used only with the advice, 
and under the direction of the teacher of gymnastics. A large 
number of students have requested an opportunity for special 
training in addition to the required exercise. Miss Lucile EK. 
Hill, director of the gymnasium, studied with Dr. Sargent, and 
pas had several years’ successful experience in teaching gym- 


tics. 
= Mr. A. D. Small has resigned the New-England agency of 


p. Appleton & Co., and returned to the teaching profession; 
, work better suited to his tastes, and one offering more op- 

rtunities for private study, and bringing him into associa- 
tion with those more congenial. He will teach in Boston. 


THE BRISTOL CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


held its annual meeting in Fall River on Saturday, Oct. 28. 


The exercises were opened by Mr. W. T. Leonard, of Fall River high 
school, with ® paper on “ One Aim of School Duty.’”’ The speaker took 
middle ground on the question of industrial education, claiming that the 
jegitimate function of the common school is to give pupils such prepara- 
tion a8 they cannot well obtain elsewhere, for whatever branch of indus- 

they may choose in after-life. The discussion which followed indica- 
ted a general approval of the speaker’s position. 

This was followed by a paper by Mr, C. E. E. Mosher, of New Redford, 
on “ Recess, and Detention after School.’’ The abolition of the afternoon 
recess Was strongly advocated,and detention after school was emphatically 
condemned. A lively discussion followed;.the general expressson being 
in approval of the ground taken by the speaker, especially in reference to 
detention after school. 

The next was a very interesting ron “ Color,” by Miss W. Bertha 
Hintz, of the Boston Normal School, illustrating, in her usual happy man- 
ner, the best method of teaching Color in the common schools. 

After partaking of a bountiful collation provided by the teachers of 
Fall River, the aiternoon session was opened by Mr, M. C. Lamprey, of 
No. Easton high school, who preeetes a paper on “ Some Essential Con- 
ditions of School Life,” which was well received. 

The exercises closed with a lecture by Mr. Chas. F. King, of the Lewis 
school, Boston, on the “‘ Topical Method of Teaching Geography.” Mr. 
King, in his usual earnest, energetic manner, described his method of 
treating the several continents, using Asia as an illustration, explaining 
minutely his method by the aid of charts and relief maps. His plan has 
been developed in his own daily work, and was shown to create unbounded 
enthusiasm among the scholars, and to teach them to study by themselves, 
and was proved to be eminently prastieni, and to stand well the test of 
examination, by a great variety of written work recently done by his pu- 
pils, This method involves careful preparation on the part of the teach- 
er, and requires skill to secure the best results. It is the only philosophical 
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URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


method, however, substituting for the old way of memorizing answers, a 
systematic series of inquiries, made by the pupils on topics previously ar- 
ranged by the teacher, all sources of information being ransacked by the 
upils, and the results brought into school. This was one of the most in- 
eresting and valuable papers presented. It was listened to throughont 
with marked attention, the large audience remaining at the close, and 
eagerly examining the specimens of written work done by Mr. King’s pu- 
pils in the course of their ordinary school work. 
The officers for the ensuing year are : 
Prest.—W. T. Leonard, of Fall River. 
Vice Presidents—M.C. Lamprey, of No, Easton ; Miss Mary Hamer, 
of Taunton. 
Secy.—Mr. Geo. C. Pope, of FallRiver. 
Treasurer—Mr. A. F. Wood, of New Bedford. 
Board of Directors — Mr. K. G. Husey, of Taunton; Mr. C. E. E. 
Mosher, of New Bedford; Miss 8S. D. Ottiwell, of New Bedford. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. Austin A. Danah, who has taught in Adamsville the 
present term, is now at home on a short vacation. 

— Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, supt. of the Warren public schools, 
has returned from his vacation to resume his regular duties. 
During his absence the Rev. S. K. Dexter acted as supt. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Prof. H. E. Sawyer has, we learn, resigned the position 
he has filled acceptably for two years, as acting-visitor of the 
schools of New Britain, his duties as associate principal of the 
Normal School requiring his time and attention. The proper 
discharge of the duties of either position will prove sufficiently 
important and arduous for any man. 

— The new normal-school building, New Britain, is progress- 
ing rather slowly, but will probably be covered before winter 
setsin. It will be quite a mammoth edifice when completed, 
and an ornament to the city. A new school-house, of brick, is 
in process of erection in the west part of the city, for the 
accommodation of the youth in that vicinity. 

— Sec. Northrop is holding a few brief institutes in different 
parts of the State, which are well attended. Newtown and 
Norfolk are among the places in which such meetings will be 
held this month. We believe the general feeling in the State 
is that of sincere regret that Mr. Northrop is so soon to vacate 
the office which he has so long and so acceptably filled. 

— F. E. Burnette, who taught the high school at Putnam 
to general acceptance for several years, has been appointed 
principal of the academy at§Brimfield, Mass., and has entered 
upon the duties of his new position. Mr. Burnette isa very 
successful teacher, and an active worker in the cause of edu- 


cation, 
teachers in his section of the State. 


Lous AGASSIZ. 
Horace MAnn. 


He will prove a valuable addition to the corps of 


Splendid Portraits 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE ATLANTIC PORTRAITS: 


(LIFE-SIZE.) 


Henry W. Lonaretiow. J. R. Lowe tt. 
R. W. Emerson. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Wm. Cutten BrYAnt. 
OLIveR WENpDELL 


EDUCATIONAL PORTRAITS. 
WILLARD. 
GEORGE PEABODY. 

BARNAS SEARS. 


We have made special arrangements with the Publishers or 


these Portraits, so that we can furnish them as Premiums to 
reward our subscribers for obtaining new subscriptions. 


For One New Subscription to Tor JourNAL for one year, 


we will send any one of these Portraits, postpaid, to any 
address in the United States. 


For Five New Subscriptions to THk JouRNAL we will 


send any six of these Portraits, 


Ten New Subscriptions will secure the Eleven Portraits 


and one copy of Mayo’s “Talks with Teachers.” 


New Subscribers for One Year will receive Tok JoURNAL 


from date of such subscription till January, 1884. 


Address 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


The Craphic Copy Books. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 


— 


NEWCOMB’S COURSE. 
ALGEBRA. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20. 


ll. PLANE GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM'Y. 


Contains the portion of both sciences needed 
by those preparing for college, or such as termi- 
nate their course with the grammar school. 
12mo, $140. 


xe Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of half price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d St., Hew York. 


ACENTS make $5 to $15 per day with our 


Practical Housekeeper, 


Containing over 5000 valuable receipts, many of 
them worth $10 each. Every housekeeper wants it. 
Price reduced ome-half to bring it within reach of all. 
Special terms to experienced agents, ladies or men. 
Apply at once if you wish to secure your choice of 


tory. 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 
a NORWICH, CONN. 


LECTURES. 


Army in England, by One who 
nows It.” 
(2.) “ The Story of John Pounds, the Founder of Rag- 
ged Schools, by the Minister of his Church.” 
(3.) * American Bands of Mercy, and other Bands, by 
their 
(4) “ Sketches of English Life and Character.” 

English and American papers describe the Lectures 
of Mr. Timmins as ‘“‘ Masterly,” “ Intensely interest- 
ing,” Able,” and “ Eloquent.” 

“ Note the advertisement of the eloquent preacher. 
Rey. Dr. Timmins, The topics and speaker must com- 
mand a hearing.” EMERSON, Editor of Christian 


“Dr, Timmins is a finished speaker, apt in illustra- 
,and at times very eloquent. He holds his audi- 
ence throughout the entire delivery of an address by 
his able and masterly presentation of the subject.”— 
NovEs, Editor the Mass. Ploughman, and T. 
W. BIOKNELL, Editor of the Journal of Education. 


The Rey. Taos. TIMMINS, of England, is prepared to 
give Lectures on the above subjects. Terms to suit. 
Address, or call, at 96 Tremont St., Boston, 391 h 


NSTITUTES, TEACHERS, and others desir- 
ing small Herbaria, or Herbarium Specimens, please 
address CHARLES E. PERKINS, 
392 © 6 Grandview Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


1ELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883. 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 
8t. Ref—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss EK, P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Volume I, of the PRIMARY TEACHER, (October, 1877 
—July, 1878), in numbers or bound. Address, W. E. 
SHELDON, Editor, 16,Hawley St., Boston. 391 a 


A man to conduct military drill in a first-class Boys, 
Institute. He is expected also to have charge of the 
Gymnasium and hear the boys in declamation. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
e Manager N. E. Bureau of Ed., 
393 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


OF MAP - DRAWING ; with 


Diagrams founded on Parallels and Meridians, and 

adapted to any text-book on Geography. By F. E. 

BANGS, Principal of Wooster School, Hew aven, 
Ct. Price, 25c. single copy; $2.40 per doz.; or $17 per 
hundred, prepaid. Address the author, 393 tf 


THE LESSON IN THE CLOSET.—1883. 
By CHARBLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 
Book for all Sunday -Schools. _43 
PRICE, 20 CTs. 


It contains the revised version of the lesson for each 
Sunday of the first six months of 1883, with injected 
annotations, accompanied by a devout meditation on 
each passage. It is intended to be spiritually helpful 
to teachers and scholars. 


NEW TESTAMENT HELPS. 


Edited by Rev. W. F. CRAFTS. 
PRICE, 20 CTS. 

Best helps from the costly Teachers’ Bible of Baa- 
STER, SPOTTISWOODE, and OXFORD, with numerous 
other lists and tables by Dr. Abbott, George F. Pente- 
cost, and the Editor, thus giving what could not be 
otherwise obtained for less than $30. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., N.Y. 


The National Council of Education. 


ITS CONSTITUTION, MEMBERS, AND 
COMMATTEES, BEPORTS OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS AT ATLANTA AND SARA.- 
TOGA, WITH REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES, AND BRIEF HISTORY OF 
THE ORGANIZATION. 62 pages, oc- 
tavoe. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


REPORTS. 

CHAIRS OF PEDAGOGICS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. By W.T. HARRIs, LL.D. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Neceasity and Right to 
Exist as a Part of the True a’ of Public uca- 
tion. By J. L. Rrionarps, LL.D. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Relation to the Lower 
Graded Schools. By JOHN HANOOCK, LL.D. 

THE RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO BUSI- 
NESS LIFE: With the True Course of Studies. By 
W.A. Mowry, Ph.D. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Relation to Schools of 
Technology. By Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Ph.D. 

EDUCATIONAL UNITY: The Harmony of Element- 
ary, Secondary, and Collegiate Systems of Education. 
BY l. W. ANDREWS, D.D. 

COURSES OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON. 

REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AS RE- 
LATED TO THE STATE. By E. E. Waits, LL.D. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF EDUCATION. 


Address WN, E. PUBLISHING C@., 
392 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 


601 WasHINeTON St., Boston, MASs. 


Regular Size in Six Numbers. Short Oourse in Five. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

A Clear, Bold Hand. Abundance of Practice on the 
Difficult Letters and Combinations. The Small Number 
of Books. The Easy and Natural Gradation of the Exer- 
cises, The Clearness and Beauty of the Copies. The 
Elegance of the Paper, Printing, and Engraving. The 
Patent Reversible Feature, whereby the books may be 
Solded back so as to occupy but haus the space of the or- 
dinary writing-book. Sample copies, 10 cts. each. 

293 tf A. LOVELL & 00., Pubs., 40 Bond St., N.Y. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10 x14. 

Per year, $1.00. 
The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 


7x10. Per year, 50 cts. 
Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 


Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Fust Published | 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy 


Third Revision. By KIMBALL, 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Designed as 
a Text-book for Students in College, by Denison Olm- 
sted, LL.D., Prof. of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in Yale College, and E. 8. Snell, LL.D., 
Prof. of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Amherst College. Third revised edition. By Rod- 
ney G. Kimball, A.M. Prof. of Applied Mathematics 
in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 8vo, pp. xiii., 495, 
extra cloth, $3.12. 

The work has been revised throughout, and now con- 
tains nearly one hundred pages of new matter and one 
hundred and thirty-two new engravings. Although the 


book is now larger by nearly sixty pages, the price re- 
mains the ame. 


NEARLY READY, 


Snell’s Olmsted's School Astronomy. 


A Compendium of Astronomy. 
Adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. By 
Denison Olmsted, LL.D.; revised by E, 8. Snell, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 194, fall cloth, $1.00. 


This edition is improved by various numerical cor- 
rections from the latest authorities. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
©! cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
£ HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
Sicists recommend it) and it willspeedily over- 
® come the disease and restore healthy action. 
L a di e Ss For complaints peculiar 
® to your sex, such as pain 
and weaknesses, Kidney-W ort is unsurpassed, 
as it will act promptly and safely. 
Either Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
43- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


KIDNEY*WORT 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


The Early Days of 
Christianity. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of West- 
minster, author of “‘ The Life of Christ,” “‘ The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” etc. 


2 vols., octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, eto 
Price, per set, $5.00. 


A cheaper edition in one vol., with notes, etc., $2. 


“ The glowing and rapid style for which Canon Far 
rar has been so much admired carries the reader easily 
through the difficulties of textual criticism. and nothin 
in the work is more remarkable than the happy combi- 
nation of minute scholarship with the graces of a liter- 
ary method and at times the rhetorical fervor of an 
advocate.”’-—New York Tribune. 


‘¢ He brings out salient points, and shows a depth and 
grasp of thought which none of his previous works have 
prepared us to expect in him. ... The most difficult 
points are bravely met and fearlessly discussed.’’— The 
Churchman. 
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Mitta Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


The Harmony of the Bible 
With Science. 


By SAMUEL KInns, Pb.D., F.R.A.S. With 110 illus, 
trations. 1 vol., octavo, over 530 pp., extra cloth- 
beveled, gilt top. Price, $3.00. 


“The author is a courteous controversalist, and 
does not neglect to state fairly his adversaries’ case, 
and to indicate where the fullest information upon tie 
point under discussion may be found. ... The book 
can be mat ¥ recommended in every respect.’’ — New 
York World, 

‘As a happy combination of scientific instruction, 
historic lore, graphic description, and genuine romance, 
this work deserves warm commendation. His style is 


clever, fascinating, and logical.’”’— The Observer. 


sa Descriptive Catalogue of [Illustrated Fine Art 
and Juvenile books will be sent free, by mail, to any 


Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. | sadress. 


By James H. Coffin, LL.D.; revised by 8. Je Coffin, 
Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 167, cloth, $1.35. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


893 b 4t4 Broadway, New Werk. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
739 & 741 Broadway, 
393 a 


NEW YORK. 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


N ew- York. 
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EDUCATION. 


Some Late 


Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Papa’s Little Daughters. - - - - - Brine Cacsell, Petter,G &Co,NY $1.20 
Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Liitle Ones. - és es sed es 1 00 
New Arabian Nigbts. - - - - Stevenson Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
The Prize for Boys and Girls; 1882. - ° Estes & Lauriat, Boston 75 
My Girls. - - - - Churchill D Lothrop &Co, * 1 25 
England, Picturesque and Descriptive. - - Cook Porter & Coates, Phila 7 50 to 18 00 
Ring Out, Wild Bells, Lllus. - - - - Tennyson Lee & Shepurd, Boston 1 50 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. - - - Thorpe “6 “ “ 1 50 
The Longfellow Calendar; 1883. _ - . © - Houghton, M & Co, Boston 1 00 
The Emerson Calendar; 1883. - - “6 “ 1 09 
The Sunshine Calendar. - - - - - Kate Sanbora J R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 00 
The Sketch-Book of Washington Irving. : - Blaisdell Clark & Maynard, N ¥ 10 
A Moonbeam Tangle. Illus. - - - - Bhadbolt Cassell, Petter & G, N Y¥ 1 2 
The Meeting on Board the Ship Leander. - - Heldemann T W Crowell & Co, N Y¥ 1 75 
Transcendental Idealism - - - . - Watson 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 35 
Our Little Ones. Second Series. - - - Oliver Optic Lee & Ste ard, Boston 1 75 
The Land and the Book: Central Palestine & Phoenicia. Thompson Harper & Bros, NY 6 00 to 10 50 
Sketching in Water-color. Art Hand-books, Vol. VII, Hatton G P Putpnam’s Sons, N Y 50 
Césetie. - - - - - - - - Ponvillion as 6s 1 00 
How to Succeed. - - - - Abbott as a6 50 
Drawing in Black and White. - Carter 6s 50 
Empirical and Rational Psychology. - ° - Schuyler Van Antwerp, B & Co, Cin 
English Literature. - - - - 66 66 
‘Treasury of General Knowledge. Part2. - - Doerner “ “ 
Language Exercises. Parts L and IIL. . - - Mekleborough bed as “ “ 
A Story of English Prose Fiction. - - - Tuckerman G P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 1% 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ir Has DonE WONDERFUL THINGS FOR 
Hrxr.—So writes a daughter of the effect of 
Compound Oxygen on her mother, a lady in 
her sixty-ninth year, about whose case, when 
submitted to us for an opinion, we wrote dis- 
couragingly. After the first Treatment had 
been used up, this report was made: *‘ You 
perhaps remember that when you gave her (my 
mother) your advice, you said that you did not 
think her case as hopeful as a majority of your 
patients, so that. you cannot always tell in ad- 
vance. It has done wonderful things for her, 
and I would have been glad if you could have 
witnessed them. <At the time she commenced 
taking the Oxygen she did not think she could 
live very long. She was feeble, very much de- 
pressed in spirits, a victim of extreme nervous 
prostration, with no special sign of disease, be- 
side. Life was almost a burden to her, so dark 
and dreary looked the whole world. To-day 
she is cheerful, with more strength and vitality 
than most persons of her age, — sixty-nine. 
After a busy forenoon, she has gone a quarter 


Compound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
cases and full information, sent free. Address 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK E. Banas, principal of the 
Wooster School, New Haven, Conn., has pub- 
lished an important practical work for use ip 
teaching geography in the public and private 
schools, entitled Outlines of Map-Drawing, with 
diagrams founded on parallels and meridians. 
Price reduced to 25 cents by mail. The system 


may be used in connection with any series of 
geographies. The simplicity and uniformity of 
the system are merits that will commend it to 
all teachers. See card in another column of 
THE JOURNAL. 


$400 Farry SEwine MACHINE, practical, 
cheap, durable; greatest bargains; every one 
warranted. Secure one ere it is too late, or 
the supply is exhausted. Read carefully the 
announcement of Messrs. E.G. Rideout & Co., 
in this issue. 


THE jive new books announced by: the great 
publishing house of Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co., Cincinnati, O., in this week’s issue of THE 
JOURNAL, are works of special interest to 
teachers and school-officers. .They are impor- 
tant additions to the widely-used and valuable 
‘* Eclectic Educational Series’’ published by 
this firm. They include Smith’s Studies in 
English Literature, one of the best collection 
of selections ever made from Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton; and a history 
of English literature from the earliest times to 
the death of Dryden; Schuyler’s Psychology, 
for Colleges and High Schools; The Eclectic 


Question, or Teacher’s Examiner, for review 
purposes; Language Exercises, Parts I. and IL.; 
also a Teacher’s Edition of the same ; and 
Doerner’ sTreasury of General Knowledge. This 
house issues a full line of superior text-books 
admirably adapted to schools of every grade. 
Send for a descriptive catalogue and price list. 
Sent free on application. 


THE Subscription Department of Messrs. 
Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York 
City, offers to agents the sale of three of the 
most useful books ever published in this coun- 
try : the best History of the United States, 
the Peoples’ Cyclopedia of Universal Knowl- 
edge, and the best Pictorial Family Bible. 
All wanting employment that yields large re- 
muneration should write to them for terms 
and particulars, 

yay THE Diamond Dyes always do more than 
they claim to do. Color over that old dress, 
It will look like new. Only 10 cents, 


ournal o on. dress. particr- 
lars, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Bt, Boston. 


CASSELL, PeTTER, GALPIN & Co., 
New York, are publishing some very valuable 
books the present season, to which special at- 
tention is directed. The illustrated edition of 
Cassell’s Popular Royal Octavos, at $1.50 per 
volume, include ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’’ 65 illus- 
trations; ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson,’’ 145 illus- 
trations; “‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” 80 illustrations; 
** Esop’s Fables,’’ 160 illustrations; ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” 100 illustrations; ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ 105 illustrations; and others in prepara- 
tion. ‘*The Early Days of Christianity,” by 


Canon Farrar; ‘‘The Harmony of the Bible 
with Science,’’ are books announced in another 
column, aud should be examined by all schol- 
ars. Descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated Fine 
Art and Juvenile Books will be sent free on ap- 
plication. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

THE standard of his boards is the highest. 
They are made up on scientific principles, in 
the best style of workmanship, and from the 
very iy | in which they are made it is not 
strange that they excel. J. A. Swasey, manu- 
facturer, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 

ALL of our readers who teach in the public 
schools should read the announcement of S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Chicago, IIl., in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL. Primary Fridays is a book 


containing a rich collection of short and pretty 
pieces for children to speak; price, 25 cents, 


RENEW and retain your youthful appearance 
by using Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer, the best article of its kind. 


See the announcement of A. Lovell & Co., 
40 Bond Street, New York, in Tox JouRNAL 
of this week. The Graphic Copy-books have 
features that have made them very popular 


among teachers. Send for sample copies, as 
per offer made. 


Mrs. E. MIRIAM CoYRIERE has just opened 
a Home and Foreign Teachers’ Agency at 105 
East 28th Street, New York City. She also 
acts as agent for the famous Juvet Globes, 
and deals in School Furniture and School Sup- 
plies. Mrs, Coyriere is a lady of unusual busi- 


ness capacity, and any one dealing with her 
will find her entirely reliable. ’ 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
—— coughs quicker than any other med- 
cine. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic promotes 


digestion; admirably adapted for females in 
delicate health. Of druggists. 


BASS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. we 

A. S. CLARK, 
373 21 BAROLAY STREET, New YorK. 


:KIDNEY-WORT | 
GREAT CURE): 


As it is for all of the 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system the acrid poison 

that causes the which 


at the Sa 


tism 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
worst forms of terrible 
have been quickly re and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
ipa $1, LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


A 


Helectic HEducational Series 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SMITH’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Introducing selections from the Five Great Classics,—Chancer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, and Milton, and a History of English Literature from the Earliest Times to ty¢ 
Death of Dryden, in 1700. Le | M. W. Smrrn, Teacher of English Literature, Hughes High School, Cincinnaty, 

ucti 


QO. 12mo, about 425 pp. Intr on and sample copy price, $1.20. 


SCHUYLER’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


PSYCHOLOGY, EMPIRICAL AND RATIONAL, for Colleges and High Schools, by A. SOHUYLER, LL.D, 
President Baldwin University and Professor of Philosophy and Logic. 12mo, about 475 pp Introduction ang 


sample copy price, $1.40. 


THE ECLECTIC QUESTION-BOOK, or Teacher’s Examiner. 


By ALEXANDER DuNOAN, A.M. QUESTIONS FOR COMPLETE REVIEW of Spelling, Reading, Aritp. 
metic, Algebra, English Grammar, ae hy, History of the United States, Physiology and Hygiene, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, as taught in the best modern text-books. An invaluable aid to teachers and those 
preparing for examinations. 12wo, cloth, 163 pp. Sample copy and introduction price, 50 cts. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
FOR PRIMARY CLASESS. A Principal Cincinnati Normal School, and C, 
Lona, Principal 20th District School, Cincinnati. 
PART po First and Second Reader classes, 12mo, 48 pp. Introduction and sample copy price, 15 cts, 
PAR? II.—For Third and Fourth Reader classes, 12mo, 96 pp. Introd. and sample copy price, 20 cts. 
TEACHER'S EDITION, 12mo, 187 pp. Contains Parts I. and IL.; Course of Study in Language Lessons 
for Cincinnati Schools; plans for developing the Exercises and Methods for presentin them; and mach valn. 
able information and many suggestive hints for the successful teaching of Language. ntroduction and sawple 


co rice, 50 cts. 
ay ese exercises follow the language course lately adopted by the Cincinnati Pedagogical Association. 


DOERNER’S TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


PART I.—Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cts. PART IL.—Introd. and sample copy price, 65 cts. 

Both volumes now ready. Invaluable to teachers and pupils. The Treasury instructs the pupils in just 
those branches of knowledge not considered in the ordinary school course. Questions and answers in the 
Sciences, Natural History, etc., etc. Part I. for the primary classes; Part 11 for the higher grades, 


McGuffey'’s Revised Readers and Speller, White's Arithmetics, 


McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts, Schuyler’s Algebra, 
Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras, Holbrook’s Grammars, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars and Composition, Norton's Philosophy, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, Norton's Physics, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Norton's Chemistry, 
Eclectic History of the United States, Brown's Physiology, 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, Kidd's Blocution, 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, etc. 


A FULL LINE OF SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS, 
‘ADAPTED TO SCHOOLS OF EVERY CRADE. 


The books of the ECLECTIC SERIES are used in Public and Private Schools and Colleges throughout the 
United States. No other Series approaches them in extent of circulation or popularity. 


&@ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
NEW ENCLAND ACENCY, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 393 b 


JUST READY, 
NEW EDITION 


— OF — 


English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENBY A:M.., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PusuisHEerRs OF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PorputAr STANDARD Trext-Booxs have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS, 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
ticulars, virtually intact. we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition; although meer decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 

With these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 


in this really important branch of education. 


Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of 2S cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 


of &O cents. : 
Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


382 m ' §6 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publsters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
~ SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX | , 272 boots in one at the price of Writing always near copy, Affor 


Copy-Book. Pages C. GILMAN & 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Stimson & Uo.,Portland , We, 


$5 $20 


Our Gr Bal, Offer remium 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A New-Yorx Hore..— Heretofore, when 
visiting New York, we have always stopped at 
adown-town hotel; but this time, for a change, 
thought we would try an up-town house, and 
put up at the Grand Union, corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Forty-second street. It is need- 
less to say that hereafter we will take no more 
down-town hotels in ours when stopping in 
New York, as we have found it much pleas- 
anter and more agreeable stopping up- town. 
The Grand Union, which is run on European 


plan, with prices to suit all-sized purses,—hav- 
ing rooms ranging from $1 00 a day up, —isa 
model house, every department being first-class. 
Besides being just across from the Grand Cen- 
tral depot, street-cars, omnibuses, and elevated 
railways run directly ey the house, enabling 
the guests to take either of the three for any 
part of the city. To those who have made a 
practice of stopping down-town when in New 
York, we would say, try the Grand Union, and 
if you don’t find Mr. Garrison, the manager, a 
model landlord, running a model hotel at pop- 
ular prices, you will be unable to find such in 
the land.—Railroad Record (Atlanta, Ga.) 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE’S senior 
secretary is expected to be in Boston during 
Thanksgiving week. Teachers, school-officers, 
parents, and others interested in the educa- 
tional campaign of 1883 may confer with Mr. 
Schermerhorn in the private office connected 


with the publishing-house of Messrs. William 
Ware & Co., 47 Franklin Street, at 10 a. m. to 
3 p. m. of each day of the week. (b) 


AN elastic step, buoyant spirits, and clear 
complexions are among the many desirable re- 
sults of pure blood. -The possessor of healthy 
blood has his faculties at command, and en- 
joys a clear and quick perception, which is 
impossible when the blood is heavy and slug- 
gish with impurities. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
the best blood purifier and vitalizer known. 


THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 
(See page 270 of Nov. 2.) 
Brown’s GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS 
should be in the hands of every teacher and ed- 
ucator. To enable our patrons to obtain it 
free of cost, we have made special arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Wood & Co., the publishers, 
whereby we are enabled to offer this incom- 


parable standard work as a premium for a club| 
- of five new subscriptions to THe JOURNAL, 


and $12 50, or new subscriptions to our publi- 
cations to the amount of $12.50. Do not lose 
this opportunity. 


*,* “Do boldly what you do at all.’”’ Boldly 
do we affirm that Kidney-Wort is the great 
remedy for liver, bowels, and kidney diseases; 
rheumatism and piles vanish before it. The 
tonic effect. of Kidney-Wort is produced by its 
cleansing and purifying action on the blood. 
Where there is a gravely deposit in the urine, 
or milky, ropy urine from disordered kidneys, 
it always cures. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the s y and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, rrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming A. NOYES, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 388 m 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 

Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


378 az Wixpsor Looks, Cr. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told 
and adopted by, the Society for the acouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 


WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
‘ both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


This Sew 
an ordinary 
child can ope 
THE FAI 
that can be 


cloth from 
or doublet 


the ladies fo 
Singer need] 


the followin 
TERM SAND CONDITIONS. —Each order for a 
ti cate. W 


Agency for A. 
and wu 
pny es will hav to pay $10, or will be refered to ou 


or foreign countries, must pay transportation charg 
B 


THE GREATEST INVENTION of the ACE. 
THE FAIRY SEWING MACHINE. 

HANDSOME, STRONG, PRACTICAL, CHEAP, DURA.- 
BLE. Endorsed bythe Public Press and all the leading Physici- 
ans of the United States, é 
Machine, upon which any lady can do the work of an entire family 
without injury, to the health, 


ng Machine is constructed upon a new, novel, and scientific 
principle, requiring only about one-fifth the strength necessary to run 


ma not be excelled. 


mime the factory. 
@ ready to run, and aspool of colored silk and sample of stitching sent 


¢ sure always to mention your Expressas wellas Pos 


HIS CERTIFICATE IS VALUABLE 


A first-class, handsome, practical Sewing 


Sewing Machine. It is impossible for it to get out of 


order, asit has no complicated machinery, and it will never refuse 
to stitch; being simple in construction and operation, any six year old 


rate it. 
RW is recommended by Physicians as the Only Machine 
run by Ladies without injury to the heaith. 


It will dojustas good work as a $50.00 Machine, and sew any kind of 
ne cambric to the heaviest made, either single 


hickness, and for fine embroidery on heavy cloth it can- 
It makes the celebrated loop-stitch so popular among 
r home sewing and embroidery, and takes the Number 2 
6.—LEvery one is tried and warranted before leav- 
Each and every Machine sent out is threaded 


with each, with full instructions how to operate. 
The running parts of the Fairy Machine are all nickel plated. 
Tlaving secured exclusive control of this Machine by taking the entire production of tbe factory, we will, upon 


receiptofonly FOUR DOLLARS, *eud one of these Machines pre-paid to any part of the United States upon 


press 


INE, delivered, ch 


A 


accompanied by FOUR DOLLARS entitles the sender to 


d 
RIDEOUT & CO., Barclay St., 


N 
arges to any part of the United oF 3 
must be accompanied by the Name, Post Office, and 


0 after Feb. 1st, 
every town tosell these Machines. 
can be returned to us; a@ 
dto suck we will guarantee $150 
oaper. 


> Machines will be sold att 
re object in placing this advertisement before the publicis to obtain an 
1 Any Machine not satisfactory or different from what we representit 
11 we ask is for you to give it a fair tri 
er month and expenses. 


Address all orderstoE. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 1O Barclay St., New York. 


his price and no order will be filled for less than 


al. We want active, energetic men to sell the FAIRY, 
As to our responsibility we refer to the publishers of 


Teachers’ Agencies, 

All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
tim. it is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 


positions 
should have Application-form. (Mailed for 
pos 


tage.) 
We SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 


American Sc Institute 
7 East 14rH STREET, NEW YORK. 


262 eow 
FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Globe, 
AND DEALER IN SOHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CoO., 
105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N, E. Bureau of Education, 


will be at bis office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, “ Thanks- 
giving week,’’ and during every other week of the 
year, to meet Teachers and Committees interested in 
the school campaign of 1882-83. Numerous calls for 
good teachers from nearly every part of the country. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for ee of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


American and To 
‘ecachers’ Agency 
240 ux (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


T br AC H F RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply. to BROCKWAY TEAOH- 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 3842z 


THE CENTRAL EDUGATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
chool Properties. 
Full particulars, with Application-forms, and the 
** EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 
D. F. DIMON, Manager, 
389tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Teachers Wanted, 
OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
will find the central location and 
Jeacn ers ” of this Agency 
make it the avenue to situ- 
Th West and South, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c, 
Send to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


&@™ School and library Cincinnati 
supplies at lowest rates. t Agents Wanted. ‘ 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
48-22 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 


393 tf 


for any eofschool. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. sacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities Well-qualified Teachers 
desiring positions sho send stamp for Application- 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Ia. 


WANTED, 

By a gentleman bearing a medical Gagrse a situation 
as teacher of botany, zodlogy, and bio ogical subjects. 
Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshali’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
Histological Microscopes’’ with cases for ents and 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
mauy of the best schools all over the nation are seeking 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 

Hrgam Orcutt, LL.D.: My dear Sir,— There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882. tf 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St.,N. Y. City. sé9e0w 


WY 


LALA 


Used mm Norm chools, Public Schools, And 


Normal Ingitate in the Northw 
A price SUF 


TALE 


wit 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—Letters and Words. seereeee . Bold Style. 
No. 3—Weords and Capitals........ “ 

No. 5— Capitals, etc... Finished 
No. 6—Netes aad Invitations...... 


to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 
The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


386 812 BROADWAY; New YORK. 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 


FREE. 
We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 


and king. 
d6centsfor - - - 10 Rules. 
“15 « - « 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 


staining fluids. Address, “ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of JOURNAL, 380 


and Normal Schools. Address 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
gw For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HAyaGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


I$ WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. GEO, F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. TromPson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., ncipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For eacsenne or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 sx 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further perticulars apply at, the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. . 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883. 
55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENOE, R. I. 

course of aay, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc,, address Miss 
ELLEN Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoyDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS, 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGA, Ph.D, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. 80oTT. 133 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct.4. Prof. JoHN KRAUS and MARIA 
KRAvS8-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
‘* Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 


PREPARATORY. 


. I., prepares for ege, entific ools, or 
asiness. "1, teachers. 9. Excellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
drill. 7. EHlocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


Fox WICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 == 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

Connected with one of the a gp and best schools in 
Illinois is a flourishing Musical and Art Department, 
now under the mavagement of a lady who finds it 
necessary to dispose of the same. The net income for 
the last year was over $1,000, yet the department, with 
all its interests, is offered for $500. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
Departments as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 
of all grades of schools. 

Send 25, sample package of Drafts and 
Price- ool He 

ps. H Tr, 


LEIG 
Superintendent East-side Schoo 


393 tf Des MOINES, Iowa. 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 18. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition now Ready. 


LE CONTE’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


The large number of teachers and students of science who have used “ Le ConrEe’s ELEMENTS OF GEOL- 
oGy” will be interested to know that the author has made a thorough revision of this work, in order that it may 
embrace the results of all the latest researches in geological science. Professor Le Conte is one of the most fas- 
cinating writers upon scientific subjects, and there is no one among American scholars who has more thoroughly 
investigated geological facts or presented them in a more attractive form. One of the distinguishing features 
of his work is, that it is largely devoted to the geology of North America, and is, therefore, especially valuable 
to American students. It is now the standard text-book in most of the leading colleges and higher grade schools 


of the country. 
One volume, Svo, cloth, 647 pages. 


copy to teachers, with a view to class use, $3.00, post-paid. 


troductory supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Profasely illustrated. 


Price, $4.00, Specimen 
Liberal reductions for in- 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18S and 20 Astor 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN BREADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


ta Send for Circulars. 


Place, New Work, 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
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EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Importers, 


S10 Walnut S., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an ln uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
i. By HEINRIOH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from 11th German ed. Edited bv 
Chas, F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof, Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any = of 
the world who will furnish his address. 2% 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U.S. History. | str 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brosaway, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French 

Beed and Kellegg’s G ed Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Hiutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New ‘Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., Agents. 


‘A Literary Surprise ! 


IRVINC’S WORKS FOR $4 00. 


All who delight in choice literature will be no less 
pleased than surprised at the announcement of my new 
and tee ye | cheap edition of Washington Irving. 
The recent expiration of the copyright on his writings 
frees them from the unenterprising and short-sighted 
monopoly which has heretofore kept the incomparable 
productions of this most famous of American prose 
writers beyond the reach of the wasses of book-buyers. 

The new edition will form Volames II. and III. of 
the “‘ Cyclopedia of Choice Prose,” being, of course, 
complete in themselyes. They make two very beautiful 
model octavo volumes, aggregating about 2,000 pages. 

The type is large, beautiful bourgeois, and the me- 
execution isin every way excellent, It is the 
most complete edition of the miscellaneous writings of 
Irving which bas ever “~~ re and is prefaced by an 
excellent sketch of the life of Irving, by R, H. Stod- 
dard. The price of the two volumes, neatly bound in 
cloth, is $4.00; or in half-Russia, red ed 9 00. 

‘A finer edition, richly illustrated, is also published in 
three volumes, printed on heavier and better paper, and 
nicely bound in fine cloth, extra gilt, red edges, all en- 
closed in a neat box, and sold for the price of $7.50. 

Large catalogue of standard books, as beautiful and 
well made as ever seen, and at lower prices than ever 
= sagt Attractive terms to clubs and to book- 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. QO. Box 1,227. 18 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1882, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


“PRIMARY FRIDAYS.” 


A rich collection of SHORT AND PRETTY PIECES 
FOR LITTLE ONES TO SPEAK IN SCHOOL. 
Just what has long been wanted by Mothers and 
Primary Teachers. 

By HELEN GILBERT. 

“Contains some sixty or seventy little pieces just 
right for the smallest tots to learn. The selections 
have been made with much industry and skill, and the 
book is just the thing for mothers and primary teachers 
in search of a piece.” —Indiana School Journal. 
* Comprises sixty-eight pieces, mostly selected, for 
young pupils; it furnishes a large number of selections, 
most o which are standard, at a small cost. The selec 
tions are generally judiciously made.’’—Sch. Education. 


Price, post-paid, 25 cts. 
8. R. WINCHELL & C0., Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NBW YORE, 


RO’ FE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favurite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 

Now Poady ; Movant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 

; Henry VIII; Richard Il; Richard III; Macbeth; 

Tight Dream; iHenry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet: 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry Tv; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 
Antony and Cleopatra ; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilus and Cressida. Send for Cir. 
cular. A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

00 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMEBICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry Casot LopGE. $1.00, 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE E.HopGpon. With Biograph- 
ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ 
rice for set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 50 cents; for 
flets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 
te Special Rates for Introduction. 


MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St. 
A. Bortz, Manager. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.1 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Jeo, °9 
BRescoe’s Lessons in Elem, Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lesseus in Astronemy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 22 Bond Street, New York. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish Schoo! Boards with Books, 8 
ry D pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale Write them 
estimate, at - 


1026 ARCH STREET, 


Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO. 
ig Hiawiey Street, Toston, | 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
(Educational Department ), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 


The Elemen Sctence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. En) 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8c 25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Chadbourne’s Natural T 

Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 

to the Publishers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Physics. 

Little Gems of Literature. 

Payson, Danton and Scribuer’s Copy Beoks. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will be refunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwarded on application. Address correspondence in 
regard to samples to New York. 392 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. : 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 
K, |Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave, |Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s wn and Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
262 Westminster St.,/Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENGE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvoationat PusiisHers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 


Drawing Materials. 


P Natural Elistory Series. For schools 
and 6s. and ma represented in their 
—— colors, and arranged for instruction with object 


Prang’s American Chromes. 


No. ELOCUTIONIST’S 


ANNUAL 


JUST ISSUED, 


Comprising the latest and best productions of the most 
popular English and American Authors. Admirably 
adapted to the wants of the Schoolroom, the profes- 
sional Elocutionist, the Amateur Reader, and the 
Home Circle. Liberal discount in quantity and special 
rates on first introduction in schools. 


Prices: Paper, 35c.; Oloth, 75c.; Gilt, $1.00. 
Address, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


As regards musical compositions of note, America is 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, during 
the last few years, been accomplished. The following 
are all by native composers: 


Zenobia. ($2.00.) By 8. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60. By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30cts.) By J.C. D. Parker, 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusniem. (80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst, 
| An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred com position. 
Praise to God. (2.00.) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio; noble words and mnsic. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1.00.) By J. M. Chadwick. 
A splendid oriental sacred Cantata. 
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Christ the Lord, (80cts.) By W. Williams. 
Easy Christmas Cantata. 
A legend of the Crusaders, set to music. 
Picnic. ($1.00.) By J. R. Thomas. 
New Flower Queen. (75cts.) By G. F. Root. 
New arrangement of a famous Cantata. 
By B. f. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 

393 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
S AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School kinds. 
253 * | 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

CYCLOPEDIAS. 
terms and particulars. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 

66 sé Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, aud Surveying; — 
Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
for grammar schools. 

a Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING Pee, 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALTSIS 2.25 
MOTT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. Svo, - 0 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 

New Text- Books. 
MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 8 mens: Element- 
BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 

Specimens, 45 cents. 

Specimens 

75 cents. = 
GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CHSAR. 
PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 

Specimens, $1.00, 

For above and other valuable publications, in- 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Deon Munic. ($1.50.) By Dudley Buck. 
Will do (in-doors) for a winter concert. 
Burning Ship (80 cts.) and Sterm Ming (38 cts.) 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
H OW National Subscription Ageucy 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
We make a specialty of CYCLOPEDIAS,. Send for 
372tf 134 Nasenu Street, New Vork. 
PUBLISH 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Stone’s Elistery of England ; 

Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single entry, 
D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO CHEMISTRY, 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 

ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER. 
Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 
HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
cluding Venable’s Mathematics, Holmee’s Readers, Car- 
BR 19 Murray St., New York. 


ouUR 


New Catalogu 
SCIENTIFIC 


Andustrial Works, 


AND 


S. E. BACSTER & SON’S CATALOGUE 
oF 


BIBLES AND BIBLICAL WORES, 
Will be mailed free to any one ordering ther. 


1416 1418 Chestnut 
Book Department. { and 


887 te PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
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